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Shop Gap three ways: gap.com, 1.800.GAP.STYLE, Gap stores. 
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You can experience digital video in a whole new way. 
Introducing Microsoft® Windows® XP, the software that 
lets you get more out of digital video than you ever 
dreamed. Just plug your video camera into your PC, 
then capture, edit, and add your own music, narration, 
and effects. Then post your movie to the Web, or e-mail 
it to share with family and friends. All easily, the very 
first time. Take what you thought your PC could do, 
and throw it to the wind. With Windows XP, you can. 
www.microsoft.com/windowsxp 


__ Windows® XP with Pentium® 4 Processor Optimizations 


“. "Use of some features may require Intemet or network access and purchase of additional hardware. © 2001 Microsoft Corporation. Al nights 
> reseived Microsc Windows, and the Windows jogo are ether rogstcred trademarks or Trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/o/ other countnes, 
APentiun, intel insiderand Wytet insidé logo aie trademarks, é&r tegistered trademarks of intel Corporation or it subsidiaries ig the United States and_other counties. 
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Darnell calls time for kids. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


DURING EDDIE ROBINSON'S 57 
years as football coach at Grambling 
State University, he amassed 408 
wins—the most of any coach, college 
or pro. More than two hundred of 

his players went on to the NFL. 

But those numbers don’t reveal 
what Robinson really aimed to accom- 
plish: mold good men, not just good 
players. He was as interested in form- 
ing character as he was in developing 
the Tigers’ game plans. 

To honor his achievements, the State Farm Eddie 
Robinson Coach of Distinction Award goes to a football 
coach who shares Robinson’s winning ways. But more 
important, the fourth annual recipient must be a role 
model to his players and active within the community. 

Any Division I-A or I-AA coach was eligible. The 
judging panel includes former Lafayette College athletic 
director Eve Atkinson, Arkansas AD Frank Broyles, 
former Pittsburgh and Tennessee coach Johnny Majors, 
recently retired Mississippi Valley State AD Charles 
Prophet and Football Writers Associa- 
tion of America president Dave Sitler. 
The winner will be announced during 
the Nov. 24 State Farm Bayou Classic 
between Grambling and Southern on 
NBC. The finalists are: 

GARY DARNELL, WESTERN MICH- 
IGAN: Darnell, 52, arrived in Kalamazoo 
in 1997 to take over a 2-9 team. In his 
first four seasons, the Broncos went 31-15 
and won consecutive Mid-American 
Conference West division titles in 1999 
and 2000. Darnell was named MAC 
Coach of the Year in 2000. He and his 
players have participated in mentoring 
programs for at-risk youths and con- 
ducted football camps and autograph sessions to benefit 
WMU’s Care About Kids program, which brings local 
children to Broncos athletic events and encourages them 
to visualize themselves attending college. Darnell volun- 
teers with the Books for Broncos reading program and 
also supports the American Diabetes Association and 
the Boys & Girls Clubs of Kalamazoo. 


STATE FARM BAYOU CLASSIC 


GRAMBLING TIGERS 
vs. SOUTHERN JAGUARS 
Saturday, November 24, 2001 
New Orleans 


NBC, 2 p.m. ET 
CHECK LOCAL LISTINGS 


Spurrier supports his alma mater. 


STEVE SPURRIER, FLORIDA: Since taking 
over at his alma mater in 1990, Spurrier, 56, has 
led the Gators to six SEC championships and 
one national title. He makes substantial dona- 
tions to the university’s College of Health & 
Human Performance and for women’s athletic 
scholarships. The annual Steve Spurrier 
Scramble for Kids golf tournament raises 
more than $100,000 for Gainesville youth 
organizations like the Boys & Girls Clubs 
and Shands Children’s Hospital. 

FISHER DEBERRY, AIR FORCE: DeBerry, 
63, began this season with a 135-72-1 record in 17 years 
at the helm of the Falcons. His 37 wins from 1997-2000 were 
most in the Mountain West Conference. A devout Christian, 
he hosts a weekly Bible study for athletic department staff 
and is active in the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. In 
2000, DeBerry 
chaired the 
American Can- 
cer Society’s 
Relay for Life 
in Colorado 
Springs. He 
also supports 
Easter Seals 
and the Ameri- 
can Heart 
Association. 
DeBerry and 
his players 
volunteer at the Salvation Army each Christmas. 

Lou HOLTZ, SOUTH CAROLINA: The Gamecocks have 
made a remarkable turnaround in two years under Holtz. 
In 1999, his first season, they were winless; in 2000 they 
went 8—4, won the Outback Bow] and finished ranked 19th 
nationally. Holtz, 64, is the only coach in 
college football history to lead six differ- 
ent programs to bowl] games. And his 
influence extends beyond the sport. Com- 
ments he made about trash along South 
Carolina highways inspired a statewide 
anti-litter campaign, which his players 
aided by cleaning up a three-mile stretch 
of road near their stadium. He is also a 
dedicated fundraiser for the Juvenile 
Diabetes Foundation, many Catholic 
charities and cancer research. (His 
wife, Beth, has battled the disease.) For 
two years, he served on the board of America’s Promise, 
chaired by Colin Powell. 

The State Farm Eddie Robinson Coach of Distinction 
Award winner will receive a $10,000 donation for his uni- 
versity’s general scholarship fund, appropriate recognition 
for carrying on Robinson’s legacy.— Sarah Lorge 


DeBerry is devoted to helping the community. 


©2001 Time Inc. 
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Holtz's points are well taken. 
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It’s not about career wins, it’s about real-life victories. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL STATE FARM EDDIE ROBINSON COACH OF DISTINCTION AWARD 


This isn’t an award that’s won. It’s one that’s earned. Not in a season or two, but over a lifetime. Earned with the qualities of coaching 
excellence that made Eddie Robinson a legend — as a role model and mentor to students and players, in active service to the community 
and, of course, for outstanding accomplishment on the football field. Past recipients include Tyrone Willingham from Stanford University, 
the University of Tennessee’s Phil Fulmer, and Joe Paterno from Penn State University. This year’s honoree also exemplifies Eddie 


Robinson’s legacy, as a coach who understands victories are more important than wins. 


WATCH THE PRESENTATION OF THE AWARD DURING THE STATE FARM Bayou CLASSIC, Nov. 24, 2 PM EST/!| PM CST ON NBC. 
State Farm Insurance Companies * Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois +» statefarm.com? » AOL Keyword: State Farm 
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Official Sponsor of the U.S. Olympic Team 
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Bank of America, 
Gold Check Card 


iat 19 — 
——— “*-| Defend your money against fraudulent transactions with a world leader in 


Photo Security® Check Cards and Credit Cards. (Sorry, no pictures with the goalie mask on.) 


For more information, call 1.800.900.9000 or visit bankofamerica.com. 
Visa is a registered trademark of Visa International. Visa. Official card sponsor 2002 Olympic Winter Games. ©2001 Bank of America Corporation 
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40 Payback 


By ending Hasim Rahman’s 
seven-month reign as champ, 
Lennox Lewis regained the 
heavyweight title and respect 
BY RICHARD HOFFER 


44 Capital Punishment 


A bum knee and a drab offense 
make scoring champ Jaromir Jagr 
look as if he is wearing a ball and 
chain in Washington 

BY MICHAEL FARBER 
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48 Stepping Forward 


Buddies Paul Pierce and Antoine 
Walker are lifting the Celtics 

and raising the question, Which 
of these frontliners is better? 

BY JACK McCALLUM 
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Catch Peter King’s exclusive take on 
Sunday’s action every Monday morning 
while Dr. Z ranks each and every team 
each Tuesday at ennsi.com/football. 


| 58 Face Lift 


62 Front-Runner 


86 Crossroad 


Linebacker Takeo Spikes 
has taken the makeover 

of the perennially woeful 
Bengals into his own hands 
BY MICHAEL SILVER 
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A softy off the field and tough 
as nails on it, Eric Crouch, 
Nebraska’s fleet quarterback, 
is the top Heisman contender 
BY AUSTIN MURPHY 


Eight Wyoming cross- 
countrymen made the fateful 
choice to go home on the 

state’s most treacherous highway 
BY S.L. PRICE 


TODAY 
€ Support innovative family 
literacy program 
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TOMORROW TOYOTA 


Publish more success Sometimes it takes a great idea to give 

stories power to good intentions. We think the 
National Center for Family Literacy is a 
great idea, and that’s why Toyota is proud 
to be one of its major supporters. 


NCFL is the leader in parent-child learning. 
It's a powerful way to develop learning 
skills in young children by helping 
disadvantaged parents complete their 
Sieg own education and learn important life 
at skills at the same time. Parents and kids 
study together, play together, become 
motivated to succeed together. 


Toyota has provided support to more 
than 150 family literacy programs across 
America, helping to break the generation 
to generation cycle of underachievement 
and poverty. By supporting NCFL, we hope 
that the book on missed opportunities 
will one day be closed forever. 


To learn more about the great work of 
NCFL, visit www.famlit.org. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 


Throat Culture 


Packers wideout Bill Schroeder 

shows it’s better to give than 

to receive as he performs a 

near tonsillectomy on Falcons 

cornerback Ashley Ambrose 
during Atlanta’s 23-20 win. 


Photograph by John Biever 
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SUZUKI PRESENTS A SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


A Fan’s Guide To The 


HEISMAN TROPHY 


This Week’s Leading Nominees 


The ion vote-getters by percentage (plus one dark horse) in the fans’ poll at www.voteheisman.com 


mex OB Eric Crouch, Nebraska (11-0) 
Idle last week; 953 yards, 16 touchdowns rushing, 1,312 yards, 7 touchdowns passing in ‘01 
| Next game: Nov. 23 at Colorado, 3:30 p.m. ET, ABC national broadcast 

! RB Adrian Peterson, Georgia Southern (9-1) 
1 7T Idle last week; averaging 136.3 rush yards per game (5.8 per carry), has 15 TDs this season 

_ Next game: Nov. 24 at Wofford, 1 p.m. ET, not televised 

QB Brandon Doman, BYU (11-0) 
Completed 21 of 42 passes for 270 yards (154 in 2nd half), 2 touchdowns in 24-21 win vs. Utah 
Next game: Dec. 1 at Mississippi State, 7 p.m. ET, ESPN2 


. QB Ken Dorsey, Miami (9-0) 


Played 3 quarters, completed 13 of 20 passes for 224 yards, 4 TDs in 59-0 win vs. Syracuse 
Next game: Nov. 24 vs. Washington, 8 p.m. ET, ABC national broadcast 


QB David Carr, Fresno State (9-2) 

23-of-35 passing, 368 yards, 4 TDs in 61-14 win at Nevada; school-record 34 TD passes in ‘07 
Next game: Nov. 23 vs. San Jose State, 4 p.m. ET, not televised 

S Roy Williams, Oklahoma (10-1) 


8 tackles (2 for loss), 1 sack in 30-13 win at Texas Tech; 92 tackles, 5 INT, 2 fumbles rec in ‘07 
Next game: Nov. 24 vs. Oklahoma State, 3:30 p.m. ET, Fox Sports Net 


Fans Handicap The Heisman Race 


Here’s what college fans are saying about players on the message board at www.voteheisman.com 


“QB Kurt Kittner has “[Northeastern RB] [Florida OB] Rex “[Mississippi QB] Eli 
led Illinois to its best L.J. McKanas is sec- Grossman has his Manning does all the 
record in years. Try ond in rushing for all team among the elite little things right. He 
playing in the Big Ten Division I. You'll see and is the top-rated has 25 TD passes to 
and putting up his his abilities in the passer in the NCAA.” just three picks.” 
numbers. "— Matt Koeppel, NFL.” — Eric Sheehan, — Greg Brenan, — Ricky Silva 


Bennettsville, S.C. Saugus, Mass. Harahan, La. San Lorenzo, Calif. 


Heisman Heroes Flashbacks 


Nov. 23, 1940: HB Tom Harmon, Michigan 
283 total yds, 3 TDs rushing, 2 TDs passing, snags 1 INT in 40-0 win at Ohio State > 
Nov. 26, 1960: HB Joe Bellino, Navy 

Runs for 85 yds, 1 TD, intercepts pass in end zone late to preserve 17-12 win vs. Army 
Nov. 25, 1961: RB Ernie Davis, Syracuse 

99 rush yards, 30 receiving yds, 63-yd INT return for TD in 28-13 win at Boston College 
Nov. 26, 1977: RB Earl Campbell, Texas 

27 carries for 222 yards, 3 touchdowns, 60-yard TD catch in 57-28 win at Texas AGM 
Nov. 23, 1984: QB Doug Flutie, Boston College 

34-of-46 passing, 472 yards, 3 TDs including 48-yard Hail Mary to beat Miami 47-45 


SOLOHd Q1HOM 30iIM/d¥ 


Go to www.voteheisman.com through Dec. 1 to participate in the official balloting and comment on the candidates. Compiled by Alec Morrison 
*Percentage of fans’ first-place votes. Check local listings for games to be broadcast in your area. © 2001 Time Inc. 
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Some trophies look good on the mantel. J s 
Some look better in the driveway. at? 2p 
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The 2002 XL-7 trounces the competition: 
Cargo Capacity j4oscutt | 330. | 226cun | 292c0u.K | 


Keyless Remote Entry Standard N/A Optional 


in : 
Overall Length ET 


Rear A/C w/Controls 


Standard V6 w/183-hp 


GET YOUR SUZUKI XL-7 NOW! a for Sevens* 


Starting Under $20,000. 0% APR Financing For 3 Years w/ Savings up to $3700 


Believe us, the new 2002 Suzuki XL-7 is much easier to snag than the Heisman Trophy. Good news, because the XL-7 Standard 
has more luggage room than the Ford Escape and Honda CR-V. Or you can get the XL-7 Plus, Touring or Limited edition, and get 
standard third row seating and front and rear A/C. Visit VoteHeisman.com and vote for your favorite Heisman Trophy candidate. 

Then, fake left and go long to your Suzuki dealer, ready...break! 


SUZUKI is rHe Ss ~Bprael’d 
OFFICIAL VEHICLE SUZU KI 
OF THE HEISMAN. TROPHY 


HeismaN 1-877-MY-SUZUKI 


Even with airbags, always wear a seatbelt. For specific details, please read your owner's manual, Don't drink 

7 Standard model. Competitive data supplied by Autodata Solutions, Inc. **Leather available on 

slightly higher. Taxes, title, freight and license extra. Dealers set own price. $3,728.74 in interest 

Limited AT with an MSRP of $26,519. 36 month, 0,0% APR financing on all new 2002 Suzuki models at 

10% down. Not all buyers will qualify. See participating dealers for details. © 2001 American Suzuki Motor Corporation. 


NBA Nit-picking 

Jack McCallum believes (SCOUTING 
REPORTS, Oct. 29) Mike Finley, Steve 
Nash and Dirk Nowitzki are “a Big Three 
as good as any since Bird, Parish and 
McHale” Hmmm. I know the Bulls have 
fallen on hard times, but if memory 
serves, Jordan, Pippen and Grant were 
pretty impressive. Then again, Jordan, 
Pippen and Rodman also won three rings. 
Alan Bloom, Valparaiso, Ind. 


You ranked Allen Iverson, the reigning 
MVP, as the 13th-best player in the NBA, 
despite his extraordinary effort in lead- 


King of the Jungle 


It was great to see Joe Schmidt (right, 
tackling Jim Taylor) included in Dr. Z's 
picks of the top middle linebackers of all 
time. Joe didn’t have a colorful nickname 
or a lot of tough-guy hype, but he was a 
superb player for the Detroit Lions, game 
after game, during their championship 
years in the 1950s. 

John Wheeler, Naperville, Ill. 


ing the Sixers to the Finals last spring. 
The same issue had an article (/verson 
vs. the Zone) on how the new defenses 
will affect Iverson. His play has helped 
change the rules but somehow hasn't 
changed your rating of him. 

Mark Gilmer, Bloomington, Minn. 


I just received my issue of JORDAN 
ILLUSTRATED and couldn’t put it down, 
but I have one complaint: too many ar- 
ticles about sports other than Jordanball. 

Rich Currie, Oaklyn, N,J. 


Ian Thomsen, I salute you (A/ichael Jor- 
dan vs. the World)! Since the night Bob 
Costas and the referees missed the call, 
I’ve been waiting for a reputable journal- 
ist to argue that Jordan’s shot over Bryon 
Russell was, as Thomsen writes, “preced- 
ed by an obvious foul. If anyone of lesser 
stature had shoved Russell aside as bla- 
tantly as Jordan did, we all would have 
chuckled at his audacity.” Anyone who 
calls himself a fan knows that Jordan was 
granted diplomatic immunity on the court. 
Max Heinegg, Boston 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


I appreciate that you rank all the NBA 
players from one to 348; I just wish you'd 
published the complete list. Given that 
the full ranking is advertised on the cover, 
I was disappointed to find the ratings for 
only 290 players in the magazine. 

Dave Ellis, Evansville, Ind. 
« As noted on page 117, the complete list of 
PVRs appearson CNNSI.com. —Ed. 


Shagball 

You ask, Does Shag get away with mur- 
der in the paint (Shaq vs. the Refs, 
Oct. 29)? The answer is simple—yes. 
Granted, no player gets fouled harder 


or more often than Shaq, but no player 
in the NBA commits more fouls than 
Shaq either. 


Kris Frank, Chico, Calif. 


If the game were as it is supposed to be, 
the league would be more fun to watch, 
but it’s a “show,” so the referees protect 
the marquee players. We all know it isn’t 
right, but that’s the way it is. 

Art Luttrell, Kokomo, Ind. 


Shaquille O’Neal is a football lineman 
on a basketball court. The NBA and its 
officials need to act soon, before pads 
become part of the game. 

Hugh Spurway, Norwell, Mass. 


Defending Middle Earth 


How is it possible that Dr. Z did not in- 
clude the great Eagle Chuck Bednarik on 
his list of the best middle linebackers 
(The Greatest Ever, Oct. 29)? Sixty Minute 
Charley played offensive center and 
middle linebacker with equal ferocity in 
along and distinguished career. 

Jules Slatko, Holland, Pa. 


Any list that has Ray Lewis ranked 
ahead of Ray Nitschke is a joke. When 
[ think of real football, Dick Butkus and 
Nitschke are at the-top of the list. 

Steve Michaels, El Paso 


Bill George, the inventor of the position. 
William H. Ibe, Wilmette, IIl. 


Junior Seau. 
David A. Vaughn, Lawrence, Kans. 


Busted 


Though I am a longtime Jerome Bettis 
fan, I was shocked by his arrogance and 
whininess in putting down 
history’s other top running 
backs (INSIDE THE NFL, 
Oct. 29). He complains that 
no other running back has 
succeeded as he has without 
a star quarterback playing 
next to him. What about 
Barry Sanders? Walter Pay- 
ton? While I still feel Bettis 
is not recognized by the pub- 
lic as he should be, his atti- 
tude makes me wonder if he 
should be. 

Eric Huang, New York City 


Driven Crazy 
I read Chester McGlockton’s opinion 
(SCORECARD, Oct. 29) on long-drive 
contests (“How could anything where 
you stand in place be a sport?”) and 
couldn’t help wonder how he would 
classify the way he plays football. Since 
jumping offside before the snap doesn’t 
count as actual activity, Chester, you lose 
credit for those five plays a game in 
which you actually do something. 
Jason Allison, San Gabriel, Calif. 


I don’t think golfis a sport. 
Tom Stigger, Louisville 


To Contact SI 


Letters 

* For the fastest response, please fax 
us at 212-467-4049 or e-mail us at 
letters@si.timeinc.com. 

* Letters should include the writer’s full name, 
address and home telephone number and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity and space. 

Subscriptions 

* Please call customer services for subscriptions or 
gifts at 800-528-5000, or use our website: 
Sicustomerservice.com. 
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THIS HOLIDAY SEASON DISCOVER 
THE REASON THEY INVENTED DVD 


a Sanh i 
THE GODFATHER THE GODFATHER PART IT THE GODFATHER PART IIT 


THREE Epic FILMS, 
ONE INCREDIBLE COLLECTION, 
‘THE Perrecr HOLIDAY GIFT. 


THE GODFATHER DVD COLLECTION 
INCLUDES: THE GODFATHER, THE GODFATHER 
Part I, THE GODFATHER Part III—rACH 
FILM PRESENTED IN WIDESCREEN FORMAT 
WITH A NEW FULL-LENGTH AUDIO COMMENTARY 


aw Se 
n N b BY ACADEMY AWARD™WINNING DIRECTOR 
tay j Vint | hv | YsW FRANCIS FORD CopPoLa. 


INCLUDES OVER 3 Hours 
OF BONUS MATERIALS 


CONTAINING: 
¢ A DOCUMENTARY ON THE MAKING OF THE FILMS 
* ADDITIONAL SCENES 

¢ FILMING LOCATIONS FEATURETTE 

© STORYBOARDS 

* CINEMATOGRAPHY OF THE GODFATHER 

© THe Music or THE GODFATHER 

© THe CORLEONE FAMILY TREE 

© THE GODFATHER Historica. TIME LIne 

* CHARACTER AND CAST BIOGRAPHIES 


Buy Ir Now: OnLy ON DVD i 
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RESTRICTED GB 

ONDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANTING 
PARENT 08 ADULT GUARDIAN 

FOR VIOLENCE AND LANGUAGE. 


For more information on US film ratings, 
a 90 to www. filmratings.com 


pe Availability and bonus ma 
A VIACOM COMPANY TH 


ASPEN 
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SEW Steve Rushin’s Air and Space 


AMERICANS WILL buy anything: water (in bottles), air (at 
gas stations) and even that most basic of human entitlements— 
television (via cable). So it shouldn’t surprise sports fans that 
we're now required to pay for pleasures that we used to get free. 
The Washington Redskins charge a $10 admission fee to their 
training camp workouts. Elsewhere the ticket you purchase for 
a pro sports event is often available to 
you only if you have already paid for a 
seat license. Meanwhile, not buying a 
ticket—well, that, too, can be prohib- 
itively expensive. Simply sitting on a 
rooftop across from Wrigley Field is, 
in this day and age, an exorbitantly 
priced (and fully catered) affair. 

There do remain, however, a few 
free lunches in sports. (Sadly, lunch 
is not among them, for sportswriters 
now have to open their wallets, with 
the jaws of life used by emergency- 
rescue personnel, to pay for pregame 
press room meals that were once com- 
plimentary.) So let us give thanks, this 
Thanksgiving, for those fundamental 
freebies that are still available to you, 
the frugal fan, who is at this very mo- 
ment enjoying one of them: standing 
before the magazine rack at 7-Eleven 
and reading SI without paying. 

Yes, you can still get something for 
nothing. The New York Yankees, for 
one, intend to broadcast a full 20 of 
their games on over-the-air television 
next season. While that’s down from 
50 games last season, it’s still a gen- 
erous 12% of their schedule, scattered 
like birdseed to freeloading fans. In- 
deed the Yanks and all teams in pro- 
fessional sports do, in a manner of 
speaking, provide, gratis, their entire 
schedules. That is to say, their pocket 
schedules—those business-card-sized 
souvenirs that open up, accordion- 
style, to reveal month upon gaily col- 
ored month of games that you can’t 
afford to attend. 

No matter. So much is given to us: 
Radio is still free. Also, most of your home team’s NFL games 
can be caught with nothing more than a bad TV and a good 
wire coat hanger. And if you stand outside Camden Yards on 
game day and peer through iron bars like a prisoner of war, 
you can see—free of charge—a large swath of outfield grass. 

Some things you can’t put a price on. Human contact, alas, is 
not one of them. Those small moments that were once possible 
at the ballpark—getting an autograph, an idle conversation with 


And vice versa, as the once 
ubiquitous freebie vanishes 
from the sports scene 


an athlete—can now cost you. Signatures have long been for sale 
in in-flight magazines along with the executive knickknacks. (Bill 
Buckner has actually autographed prints of his worst moment, a 
keepsake officially sold, for $99.95, as the Boot.) During this past 
baseball season a company began to market an even better birth- 
day present: telephone conversations with retired ballplayers, 
charged at several dollars per minute, 
in much the same manner as phone- 
sex hotlines. (One can picture the 
delirious 40th-birthday boy panting 
into the receiver, asking Graig Nettles 
what he’s wearing right now.) 

Still, sports fans have it pretty good. 
Think of all those corners of our uni- 
verse that commercial interests have 
yet to colonize. Barry Bonds does not 
yet collect a royalty when you discuss 
his home run record in a bar. (Sing 
Crackliv’ Rosie in that same bar, on a 
karaoke machine, and Neil Diamond 
is enriched.) Drinking water now costs 
two or three dollars in most stadiums, 
but toilet water is still on the house. 
(Try flushing for free in many foreign 
airports.) While a 24-exposure dispos- 
able camera—essentially, a roll of film— 
costs a breathtaking $30 at Yankee Sta- 
dium (processing not included), no 
further fee is levied when photograph- 
ing Don Zimmer. (By comparison, you 
can’t take snaps of model Gisele Bund- 
chen for less than $7,000 an hour.) 

Shameless Bud Selig, the ludicrous 
baseball commissioner, said last week 
that Minnesotans should “take a good 
look in the mirror” regarding the po- 
tential demise of the Twins, which the 
owners are considering because citi- 
zens of that state declined to pay for a 
new stadium. But just because Selig 
and his cohorts are “baseball owners” 
doesn’t mean that they own baseball, 
any more than Al Davis owns football 
or Donald Trump owns architecture. 
It still costs nothing to play long toss 
in the backyard until your dead arm 
dangles like a wind sock on a windless day. Or to stomp paper 
cups, in some concrete concourse, to see who can make the 
loudest pop! Or to sit in your attic, one January night, and won- 
der why—for his 1974 Topps baseball card—Tito Fuentes wore 
a headband on the outside of his Giants cap. 

These things may not sound like much, but they’re all we 
have left. And—like butterflies—they’re free. No owners can 
take them from us. Though heaven knows they'll try. o 
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The Week in TV Sports sy curis sattarp 


Highlights 


SATURDAY {1/24 _ = 


ABC 1 PM Expectations? After the Buckeyes’ first game this season, a 
28-14 victory over Akron on Sept. 8, a Pittsburgh Post-Gazette story 
closed with, “Seventy-seven days until Michigan.” Pressure? Last 
year Ohio State coach John Cooper went a respectable 8-4 but was 
fired partly because he was 2-10-1 against the Wolverines. Now his re- 
placement, Jim Tressel, stands before the red-and-white-clad jury of 
Columbus. To make matters worse, the 6-4 Buckeyes will face 
11th-ranked Michigan (8-2) while dealing with the distraction sur- 
rounding starting quarterback Steve Bellisari, whom Tressel sus- 
pended after a drunken-driving offense, then reinstated on Monday. 


TUESDAY 11/27 = = 


ESPN 9 PM Once again, in a development as inevitable as another Po- 
lice Academy sequel, the Blue Devils are back atop the polls, led by 
point guard Jason Williams and coach Mike Krzyzewski, who recent- 
ly signed a lifetime contract that guarantees him everything but a bowl 
of M&Ms minus the brown ones. The ninth-ranked Hawkeyes feature 
much-traveled senior shooting guard Luke Recker and the chalkboard 
stylings of Steve Alford. Tune in two hours earlier for another Top 10 
matchup: No. 2 Illinois against No. 6 Maryland. 


TBS 10:30 PM Considering Los Angeles’s hot start (8-1 through Sun- 
day) and the dominance of Shaquille O’Neal and Kobe Bryant, who 
had combined for 57.7 points a game, Milwaukee coach George Karl 
wouldn’t be faulted if he took advantage of the new defensive rules 
and decided to double-team both Lakers big guns—simultaneously 
and regardless of whether either had the ball. This interconference 
heavyweight showdown could be a preview of things to come in June. 


ALL TIMES EASTERN. SCHEDULES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


ABC 9 PM When these teams met on Monday Night Football 
last December, Tampa Bay quarterback Shaun King led the 
Bucs to a crazy 38-35 victory. Afterward Tampa Bay defen- 
sive tackle Warren Sapp touted the superiority of “Bucsball, 
baby!” and wideout Reidel Anthony dared to compare then 
second-year man King to Joe Montana. Tonight the only sim- 
ilarity between King and Montana will be that both will be 
watching football rather than playing it. Brad Johnson, not 
backup King, will quarterback the 4-5 Bucs when they face 
8-I St. Louis. The Rams are piling up wins behind the piston 
knees of Marshall Faulk (above, 28), who amassed 153 yards 
in Sunday’s 24-17 victory at New England. On this occasion 
Sapp—three sacks in 200!—would be well advised to stop 
running his mouth and start running down the quarterback. 


A THURSDAY NIGHT NFL SPECIAL 
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THEY USED to be called Cinderella teams, but after the recent 


FAIR TO MIDDLIN’ 


lf you follow the college hoops Mid-Major Top 25, 
you will not be shocked come mid-March 


stellar NCAA tournament performances of such schools as Butler, 
Gonzaga and Utah State, the fairy-tale moniker seems conde- 
scending. Now emerging basketball minipowers have their own 
classification: mid-major. Over the last three years the website col- 
legeinsider.com has made a niche for itself by tracking these teams 


with its Mid-Major Top 25. 

Each Sunday evening, College- 
insider posts its rankings, which are 
derived from a poll of 30 Division I 
coaches and the judgments of the site’s 
five-person editorial team. To be eligi- 
ble a school must rest outside the 
realm of the 10 so-called major con- 
ferences. If you’d followed the rank- 
ings last season, you might not have 
been shocked when Midwestern Col- 
legiate power Butler—which finished 
the regular season unranked in the AP 
poll but second in the Mid-Major 
Top 25—waxed the ACC’s Wake For- 
est 79-63 in the NCAA tournament's 
first round. The site also has chosen a 
preseason Mid-Major All-America 
team, headed by Gonzaga (West Coast) 
senior point guard Dan Dickau (right). 

Collegeinsider editor-in-chief Joe 
Dwyer, a former music producer, 


watches as many as 15 games a day by means of satellite dish and 
videotape at his office in Norwood, Mass. He has given the site a 
lighter side: In the Fashionable Four, it selects the game’s best- 
dressed coach (last year’s winner: Bruiser Flint, then at UMass, now 
at Drexel). Collegeinsider even posts coaches’ Recipes for Success. 
This week, for Thanksgiving, the dish is fried turkey with Louisiana 


hot sauce from Auburn’s Cliff Ellis. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE ZAPPER 


—John O’Keefe 


Cool Alley Cats. 


IT’S A Tuesday night at the Brunswick Zone Carolier Lanes in 
North Brunswick, NJ., and Danny Wiseman is most definitely 
in the hizzz-ouse. “He’s exotic, he’s different, he’s off the wall!” 
ESPN bowling announcer Jim Kelly tells the audience. “He likes 
fast cars, he likes fast women. . . . He likes to strike fast, and he’s 
dangerous. You ready? Let’s get it on!” 

At this the crowd on hand for the Pro Bowlers Association 
Johnny Petraglia Open goes crazy. Wiseman, a vision of tenpin 
recklessness with his blond-tipped mullet, barbed-wire tattoo 
and soul patch, soaks in the cheers. He steps to the lane in his yel- 
low-and-orange flame-motif jersey, and the fans go quiet. Four 
steps later Wiseman releases the ball, and instantly 
the crowd is alive again, cheering with Wheel of 
Fortune fervor. When, an hour later, Wiseman takes 
home the $40,000 first prize, he’s serenaded with 
chants of “Danny! Danny! Danny!” 

Welcome to the new, hip, hyped world of bowl- 
ing as envisioned by ESPN, which in May signed a 
three-year contract to continue telecasting PBA 
events this fall. The network, which will show 20 
tournaments between September and March, is 
aspiring to pump life into a sport long stereotyped 
as a cigarette-and-potbelly pursuit of middle Amer- 
ica: Players are meeting with media trainers; ESPN 
is running humorous ads; and, even though few 
bowlers are anywhere near as flamboyant as the 
34-year-old Wiseman, top players are being heav- 
ily promoted. 

The first seven shows rolled a solid spare in the 
Nielsens. Appearing sometimes on Tuesday nights 
and other times on Sunday afternoons, they aver- 
aged a 0.8 rating, a 14% 
increase from ESPN’s numbers last 
season, when telecasts were less reg- 
ularly scheduled. Bowling was at- 
tracting a larger viewership than ei- 
ther MLS (0.3) or the NHL (0.6) did in 
their most recent full regular seasons. 

ESPN has enhanced the telecasts 
with a traveling set; graphics that 
provide ball speed, revolution and 
accuracy information; and pre- 
recorded bowling tips, such as one 
on converting “extreme splits.” The polished Kelly, late of ESPN’s 
Senior PGA Tour telecasts, teams with analyst Randy Pedersen, 
a 12-time winner on the PBA tour who’s still rough but adds en- 
thusiasm and expertise. “We’re trying to blend in all the new 
stuff and at the same time build characters,’ says Pedersen. “It’s 
our job to create heroes and villains. We don’t care if you like a 
guy or hate him, as long as he makes you watch.” 

The same strategy worked for the WWF. Can a Stone Cold 
Walter Ray Williams Jr. be far behind? —C.B. 
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Taking care of my cholesterol has become 
an important part of my game plan. 


-Head Coach Dan Reeves 


ZOCOR is an effective medicine that along with diet and exercise can significantly lower total cholesterol. 
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Important considerations: 


When diet and exercise are not enough, ask your doctor if ZOCOR is right for you. For more information call 
1-800-MERCK-75 or visit zocor.com, 


@ 


(SIMVASTATIN) 


ZOCOR 


(SIMVASTATIN) 


PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY CAREFULLY, AND THEN ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT 
ZOCOR. NO ADVERTISEMENT CAN PROVIDE ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED TO 


PRESCRIBE A ORUG. THIS ADVERTISEMENT OOES NOT TAKE THE PLACE OF CARE- 
FUL DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR OOCTOR. ONLY YOUR OOCTOR HAS THE TRAINING 
TO WEIGH THE RISKS AND BENEFITS OF A PRESCRIPTION DRUG FOR YOU. 


USES OF ZOCOR 


ZOCOR is a prescription drug that is indicaled as an addition to diet for many patients with high cho- 
lesterol when diet and exercise are inadequate. For patients with coronary heart disease (CHD) and 
high cholesterol, ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet to reduce the risk of death by reducing 
coronary death; to reduce the risk of heart attack; to reduce the risk for undergoing cardiac procedures 
(coronary artery bypass grafting and percutaneous transluminal coronary angioplasty); and to reduce 
the risk of stroke or transient ischemic attack (TIA). 


WHEN ZOCOR SHOULO NOT BE USEO 
Some people should not take ZOCOR. Oiscuss this with your doctor. 


ZOCOR should not be used by patients who are allergic to any of its ingredients. In addition to the 
active ingredient simvastatin, each tablet contains the following inactive ingredients: cellulose, lactose, 
magnesium stearate, iron oxides, talc, titanium dioxide, and starch. Butylated hydroxyanisole is added 
as a preservative. 


Patients with liver problems: ZOCOR should not be used by patients with active liver disease or 
repeated blood test results indicating possible liver problems. (See WARNINGS.) 


Women who are or may become pregnant: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because 
it may harm the fetus. Women of childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is 
highly unlikely that they will become pregnant. If a woman does become pregnant while on 
ZOCOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. 


Women who are breast-feeding should not take ZOCOR. 


WARNINGS 


Muscle: Tell your doctor right away if you experience any unexplained muscle pain, 
tenderness, or weakness at any time during treatment with ZOCOR so your doctor can 
decide if ZOCOR should be stopped. Some patients may have muscle pain or weakness 
while taking ZOCOR. Rarely, this can include muscle breakdown resulting in kidney 
damage. The risk of muscle breakdown is greater in patients taking certain other drugs 
along with ZOCOR, such as the lipid-lowering drug Lopid (gemfibrozil), and other 
fibrates; lipid-lowering doses of niacin (nicotinic acid); Sandimmune (cyclosporine); 
itraconazole, ketoconazole, and other azole antifungal drugs; the antibiotics erythro- 
mycin and clarithromycin; HIV protease inhibitors; the antidepressant nefazodone; and 
the calcium channel blocker verapamil. Interruption of therapy with ZOCOR should be 
considered if you are going to take an azole antifungal medication, such as itracona- 
-zole, or macrolide antibiotics, such as erythromycin. Avoid drinking large quantities of 
grapefruit juice (more than one quart daily) while on ZOCOR. The risk of muscle 
breakdown is greater in patients with kidney problems or diabetes. 


Because there are risks in combining therapy with ZOCOR with the products listed 
above, your doctor should carefully weigh the potential benefits and risks. He or she 
should also carefully monitor patients for any muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness, 
particularly during the initiaf months of therapy and if the dose of either drug is 
increased. Your doctor also may monitor the level of certain muscle enzymes in your 
body, but there is no assurance that such monitoring will prevent the occurrence of 
severe muscle disease. 


If you have conditions that can increase your risk of muscle breakdown, which in turn 
can cause kidney damage, your doctor should temporarily withhold or stop ZOCOR. 
Also, since there are no known adverse consequences of briefly stopping therapy with 
ZOCOR, treatment shoufd be stopped a tew days before elective major surgery and 
when any major acute medical or surgicaf condition occurs. Discuss this with your 
doctor, who can explain these conditions to you. 


Liver: About 1% of patients who took ZOCOR in clinicaf trials developed elevated levefs 
of some liver enzymes. Patients who had these increases usually had no symptoms. Elevated liver 
enzymes usually returned to normal fevels when therapy with ZOCOR was stopped. 


In the ZOCOR Survival Study, the number of patients with more than one liver enzyme level elevation 
to greater than 3 times the normal upper limit was no different between the ZOCOR and placebo groups. 
Dnly 8 patients on ZOCOR and 5 on placebo discontinued therapy due to elevated liver enzyme {evels. 
Patients were started on 20 mg of ZOCOR, and one third had their dose raised to 40 mg. 


Your doctor should perform routine bfood tests to check these enzymes before you start 
treatment with ZOCOR and periodicalfy thereafter (for example, semiannuafly) for your 
first year of treatment or until 1 year after your last elevation in dose. Patients titrated 
to the 80-mg dose should receive an additionaf test at 3 months. If your enzyme levels 
increase, your doctor should order more frequent tests. If your liver enzyme levels remain unusually 
high, your doctor should discontinue your medication. 


Tell your doctor about any liver disease you may have had in the past and about how much alcohol you 
consume, ZOCOR should be used with caution in patients who consume large amounts of alcohol. 
PRECAUTIONS 


Before starting treatment with ZOCOR, try to lower your cholesterol by other methods such as diet, 
exercise, and weight loss. Ask your doctor about how best to do this. Any other medical problems that 
can cause high cholesterol should also be treated. 
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Drug Interactions: Because of possible serious drug interactions, it is important to tell your doctor 
what other drugs you are taking, including those obtained without a prescription. 


ZOCOR® (simvastatin) can interact with cyclosporine (Sandimmune), itraconazole, ketoconazole, 
gemfibrozil, niacin, erythromycin, clarithromycin, HiV protease inhibitors, nefazodone, and verapamil. 


To avoid possible serious side effects, avoid drinking large quantities of grapefruit juice (more than one 
quart daily) while on ZOCOR. (See WARNINGS, Muscle.) 


Some patients taking lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR and coumarin anticoagulants (a type of 
blood thinner) have experienced bleeding and/or increased blood clotting time. Patients taking these 
medicines should have their blood tested before starting therapy with ZOCOR and should continue to 
be monitored. 


Central Nervous System Toxicity; Cancer, Mutations, Impairment of Fertility: Like most 
prescription drugs, ZOCOR was required to be tested on animals before it was marketed for human use. 
Often these tests were designed to achieve higher drug concentrations than humans achieve 
at recommended dosing. In some tests, the animals had damage to the nerves in the central nervous 
system. In studies of mice with high doses of ZOCOR, the likelihood of certain types. of cancerous 
tumors increased. No evidence of mutations of or damage to genetic material has been seen. In one 
study with ZOCOR, there was decreased fertility in male rats. 


Pregnancy: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it may harm the fetus. 


Safely in pregnancy has not been established. In studies with lipid-lowering agents simitar to ZOCOR, 
there have been rare reports of birth defects of the skeleton and digestive system. Therefore, women of 
childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly unlikely they will become pregnant. If a 
woman does become pregnant while taking ZOCOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her 
doctor at once. The active ingredient of ZOCOR did not cause birth defects in rats at 3 times the human 
dose or in rabbits at 3 times the human dose. 


Nursing Mothers: Drugs taken by nursing mothers may be present in their breast milk. Because of 
the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants, a woman taking ZOCOR should not 
breast-feed. (See WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED.) 


Pediatric Use: ZOCOR is not recommended for children or patients under 20 years of age. 


Geriatric Use: Higher blood levels of active drug were seen in elderly patients (70-78 years of age) 
compared with younger patients (18-30 years of age) in one study, In other studies, the cholesterol- 
lowering effects of ZOCOR were at least as great in elderly patients as in younger patients, and ihere 
were no overall differences in safety between elderly and younger patients over the 20-80 mg/day 
dosage range. 


SIOE EFFECTS 


Most patients tolerate treatment with ZOCOR well; however, like all prescription drugs, ZOCOR can 
cause side effects, and some of them can be serious. Side effects that do. occur are usually mild and 
short-lived. r doctor can wei if i its of tiption drug. In clin- 
ical studies with ZOCOR, less than 1.5% of patients dropped out of the studies because of side effects. 
\n a farge, long-term study, patients taking ZOCOR experienced similar side effects to those patients 
taking placebo (sugar pills). Some of the side effects that have been reported with ZOCOR or related 

This list is not complete, Be sure to ask your doctor about side effects before 


drugs are listed below. This list is not comple! fet ch {Si 


Digestive System: Constipation, diarrhea, upset stomach, gas, heartburn, stomach pain/cramps, 
anorexia, loss of appetite, nausea, inflammation of the pancreas, hepatitis, jaundice, fatty changes in the 
liver, and, rarely, Severe liver damage and failure, cirrhosis, and liver cancer. 


Muscle, Skeletal: Muscle cramps, aches, pain, and weakness; joint pain, muscle breakdown. 


Nervous System: Dizziness, headache, insomnia, tingling, memory loss, damage to nerves causing 
weakness and/or loss of sensation and/or abnormal sensations, anxiety, depression, tremor, loss of 
balance, psychic disturbances. 


Skin: Rash, itching, hair loss, dryness, nodules, discoloration. 
Eye/Senses: Blurred vision, altered taste sensation, progression of cataracts, eye muscle weakness. 


Hypersensitivity (Allergic) Reactions: On rare occasions, a wide variety of symptoms have been 
reported to occur either alone or together in groups (referred to as a syndrome) that appeared to be 
based on allergic-type reactions, which may rarely be fatal. These have included one or more of the fol- 
lowing: a severe generalized reaction that may include shortness of breath, wheezing, digestive symp- 
toms, and low biood pressure and even shock; an allergic reaction with swelling of the face, lips, tongue 
and/or throat with difficulty swallowing or brealhing;-symptoms mimicking lupus (a disosder in which a 
person’s immune: system may attack parts of his or her own body); severe muscle and blood vessel 
inflammation, sometimes including rash; bruises; various disorders of blood cells (that could result in 
anemia, infection, or blood clotting problems) or abnormal blood tests; inflamed or painful joints; hives; 
fatigue and weakness; sensitivity to sunlight; fever, chills; flushing, difficulty breathing; and severe skin 
disorders that vary from rash to a serious burn-like shedding of skin all over the body, including mucous 
membranes such as the lining of the mouth. 


Other: Loss of sexual desire, breast enlargement, impotence. 


Laboratory Tests: Liver function test abnormalities including elevated alkaline phosphatase and 
bilirubin; thyroid function abnormalities. 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about ZOCOR. If you would like 
more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to fet you read the compfete prescribing 
information and then discuss it with them. 


ZOCOR is-a registered trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 


The other brands listed are trademarks of their 
Tespective owners and not of Merck & Co., inc. 


MERCK 


Whitehouse Station, NJ 08889 


©2001 Merck & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Ri440)c 


Follow the game at work. (Be subtle.) 


To get instant scores, radio broadcasts, even 
live game coverage as it happens, visit 


Yahoo! Sports. To get face paint off your tie, 


try a little club soda. sports.yahoo.com 


powered by 
COMPAQ. 


YAHOO! 
Sports 
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No Purchase or MasterCard® Card Transaction Necessary to Enter or Win. PIN-Based Card 
Transactions Mot Eligible For Automatic Entry. Purchasing Will Not Increase Your Odds Of 
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Catching Up With... 


JULY 6, 1992 


HEN A bullet struck 
his vertebrae and left 
him paralyzed 10 years 
ago, umpire Steve Palermo vowed that 
he would not only walk again but also 
one day crouch behind home plate. Paler- 
mo is walking now, as well as serving as 
\ a supervisor of umpires for the major 
UMPIRE leagues. When discussing his second 
FIGHTS promise, however, the normally garru- 
BACK lous Palermo falls silent before acknowl- 
edging that he probably won't be able to 
ard jten keep it. “I'd like to be back out on the field, 
STEVE EM? ! > : even to work the plate 
>? for just one game,” he 

says, “but I’m not going 
to cheat the game or 
the profession. My con- 
dition hasn’t improved 
in three or four years, 
so barring a scientif- 
ic breakthrough, this 
might be as good as 


Hl 


A decade after 
suffering a spinal 
cord injury, 
Palermo is backin 
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it gets.” 
baseball, but not Palermo was 26 years 
behind the plate. old when he entered 
—— the big leagues in 1977, 


and he quickly earned 
a reputation as a gifted ball-and-strike umpire. He called Dave Righetti’s no-hitter in 
1983, as well as the final game of the World Series later that year. At about 1 a.m. on 
July 7, 1991, a few hours after working third base at an Angels-Rangers game, Paler- 
mo was dining with friends at a Dallas restaurant. When he heard that two wait- 
resses were being attacked outside, he and five other men rushed to their aid. Paler- 
mo was shot in the back, and the bullet frayed the bundle of nerves at the base of 
his spine. After six weeks of treatment he began to regain the use of his legs, and for 
the next seven years he underwent physical therapy on an almost daily basis. Today 
he walks with a cane, and the pain in his back, hips, hamstrings and calves never 
goes away. “If I can get up, go play golf, do things with my wife, go to a movie, go 
out to dinner, that’s a super day,’ says Palermo, 52, who’s planning to build a new 
house near his current residence in Overland Park, Kans. 

Since 1994 one of Palermo’s duties for baseball has been to find ways to pick up the 
pace of games. Last season his six-year-old recommendation that umpires call strikes 
about five inches above the waist, as opposed to at the belt, was adopted. He also 
scouts the minors for umpiring prospects. 

So many times people have asked him if he regrets running out of that restaurant. 
His answer is always the same: It’s never a mistake to help someone in trouble. Paler- 
mo believes the real hero in the family is his wife, Debbie, who was a 28-year-old bride 
of five months when he was shot. “Behind closed doors you don’t know how many 
tears have been shed, but there’s a time when you pull yourself up and say, ‘O.K., here’s 
what we’re going to do} ” says Palermo. “I am a survivor.” —Hali Helfgott 


bowling ball for brother: $87 


bowling ball that comes with a space adventure for brother’s family: priceless 


Every time you use your MasterCard" this season, you'll have the chance to turn any gift into five priceless gifts 
for your loved ones, including a family vacation behind the scenes at Space Center Houston™ 
a trip to the British Grand Prix, an African safari, a trip to the My VH1 Music Awards, and a five-course dinner 
party hosted by Gourmet’s Executive Chef, Sara Moulton. Go to mastercard.com for details. 


there are some things money can’t buy. WENGAGIC@) for everything else there’s MasterCard™ 


No purchase necessary. PIN-based transactions not eligible for automatic entry. Void where prohibited. Sweepstakes begins 11/1/01 and ends 12/31/01. Eligibility restrictions apply. 
See adjacent page for Official Rules and complete details. ©2001 MasterCard International Incorporated. 
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14 There was Gordon, still trying to convince folks he’s a good driver. 55 PAGE 32 


On Aug. 22, 1986, Mark McGwire | 


made his major league debut in 
an Oakland Athletics lineup that 
included another 22-year-old 
slugger, Jose Canseco. The nick- 
name would come later, but the 
Bash Brothers had started 
pounding away. 

Fifteen years later McGwire 
has retired as one of the game’s 
mythic figures. In 2007 Cal Rip- 
ken, Tony Gwynn and Rickey 
Henderson (if he doesn’t play 
again) will join him as Coopers- 
town enshrines one of the great- 
est groups of first-ballot Hall 
of Famers. The question is, Will 
Canseco make this class an as- 
tounding fivesome? 


Five Greatest Hall of Fame Classes 


_1936 Inaugural entry roster reads 


like a Who's Who of baseball's 
formative days: Cobb, Ruth, Wagner, 
Mathewson, Johnson 


_1997 Also-rans from 1936 all put up 


now unfathomable numbers: Nap 
Lajoie (.422 average in (901), Tris 
Speaker (448 career outfield 
assists), Cy Young (5II wins) 


_1939 Already strong class of Eddie 


Collins, Wee Willie Keeler and 
George Sisler added Lou Gehrig in 
special induction in December 


_1972 Sandy Koufax, Yogi Berra 


and Early Wynn were joined by 
Negro leagues legends Josh Gibson 
and Buck Leonard 


_.1982. Hank Aaron and Frank 


Robinson combined have more 
homers (1,341) than any other class 


In his prime Canseco dis- 
played a Mantle-like combina- 
tion of power, speed and defense. 
That prime was abbreviated, 


| mostly because of injuries and 


Canseco’s lack of seriousness. 
The first player to hit 40 home 
runs and steal 40 bases in a sea- 
son, Canseco quickly devolved 
into a circus act whose gaffes 
have included blowing out his 
elbow throwing knuckleballs, 
allowing a fly ball to bonk him 
on the head and bounce over 
the fence for a home run, and 


| seeing how fast his sports car 


could zoom on jet fuel. Think 
Max Patkin with muscles. 

However, if you forget the of- 
fensive behavior and look at the 
offensive numbers, Canseco’s 
stats bear a fraternal resem- 
blance to McGwire’s. Big Mac 
had only seven more RBIs (1,414 
to 1,407), eight more total bases 
(3,639 to 3,631) and 25 more 
extra-base hits (841 to 816) than 
Canseco, who holds slim edges 
over McGwire in games (1,887 
to 1,874), runs (1,186 to 1,167), 
hits (1,877 to 1,626) and batting 
average (.266 to .263). 

So could Canseco crash 
Cooperstown? Hold your horse- 
power. The gap between 
McGwire and Canseco is much 


greater than those stats make | 


it seem. McGwire has big ad- 
vantages in home runs (583 to 
462), on-base percentage (.394 
to .353) and slugging percent- 


Edited by Albert Kim and Mark Mravic 


BASH CALL 


Big Mac has aclear path to the Hall, but what about Jose Canseco? 


NUMBERS CRUNCH Canseco's stats mirror McGwire’s in many categories. 


age (.588 to .515). He also had 
more quality seasons, finishing 
in the top 10 in MVP voting five 
times (Canseco: twice), win- 
ning four home run titles 
(Canseco: two) and earning 12 
All-Star nods (Canseco: six). 
Only three times did Canseco 
drive in at least 100 runs and 


bat higher than .260. He set- | 


tled in as a DH when he was 
only 29 years old. 

Canseco is adamant about 
getting the 38 home runs he 


needs to reach 500, so retire- 
ment talk may be premature. 


Still, employment won’t come 
easy for a 37-year-old DH who 
whiffed every 3.4 at bats in 2001, 
who was arrested last week on 
charges stemming from a night- 
club brawl and who has coursed 
through eight of the 14 Ameri- 
can League franchises over the 
past eight years. If Canseco’s ca- 
reer is indeed over, his legacy 
may turn out to be more Dave 
Kingman than Mark McGwire: 
Kingman is currently the eligi- 
ble player with the most home 
runs (442) who’s not in the Hall 
of Fame. —Tom Verducci 
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ALL DUE 
RESPECT 


If anyone should be saying, “I want respect, and 
I want people to think I’ve got talent,” it’s Brit- 
ney Spears, not an athlete who had just cemented 
his position at his sport’s apex. Still, there was 
Jeff Gordon on Sunday, having wrapped up his 
fourth Winston Cup title, trying to convince folks 
that he really is a good driver. 

Gordon, who clinched the championship with 
a sixth-place finish in the NAPA 500, won his 
first three titles, in 1995, ’97 and 98, for Hen- 
drick Motorsports with the estimable Ray Evern- 
ham as his crew chief. Gordon’s detractors—and 
he has plenty—attributed his early success to 
his owner and his crew. The critics seemed to 
have been proved right after Evernham left 
Gordon following the 99 season; Gordon lan- 
guished for much of 2000, finishing ninth over- 
all. This season, though, he got back on track 
with six wins. 

Gordon has suffered in the eyes of stock car 
racing’s die-hard fans because of his combina- 
tion of wholesomeness and instant success. 
Those things may appeal to sponsors and ca- 
sual followers, but they’re a turnoff to NASCAR 
enthusiasts, who go for the rougher-hewn char- 
acters with attitude. Dale Earnhardt was known 
as the Intimidator; the boyish Gordon, who looks 
as though he has neither the inclination nor the 
biceps to start trouble, is known as the Kid. 

Not loving Gordon is one thing. Not re- 
specting him is another, more ridiculous thing. 
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Four titles haven't endeared Gordon to all fans. 


~~ 


The Kid turned 30 in August, capping one of 
the most remarkable decades the sport has 
seen. He won 55 races over that span, more 
than any other driver, and he did so at a time 
of life when drivers are supposed to be learn- 
ing, not winning. Six men besides Gordon have 
won at least three Winston Cup titles, and of 
that sextet’s 26 titles, 24 came after the drivers 
had turned 30. (Of that group, only Earnhardt 
and Richard Petty won championships before 
reaching 30.) 

So as Gordon enters what figures to be the 
prime of his career, he’s already halfway to the 
eight titles he'll need to break the record held by 
Earnhardt and Petty. Surpassing those icons might 
not be a popular feat, but one thing is clear: Gor- 
don has the talent to pull it off. —Mark Bechtel 
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Number formed by the jerseys of 
Bulls rookies Eddy Curry and Tyson 
Chandler as they pose side by side on 
the cover of the team media guide. 
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Female Irish soccer fans who 
attended their country’s World Cup 
playoff against Iran in Tehran, the 
first women permitted in an Iranian 
stadium to watch soccer since the 
country’s 1979 Islamic revolution. 
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Complete games thrown by this year’s 
AL Cy Young winner, Roger Clemens, 
the first starter to win the award 
without once going the distance, 


Score by which England defeated 
Romaniain rugby, the biggest margin 
ever in aninternational match. 


Price of an official Florida 2012 
baseball cap at the office of Tampa's 
Olympic-bid organization last Friday 
before it shut its doors for good. 


Dolphins receiv- 
er Oronde Gads- 
den may be fast 
on the field, but it's when he's on the road cruis- 
ing on his BMW CI Executive motorcycle that 
he thinks he's a superhero. “You just feel that 
you're going to save the day somewhere,” 
says Gadsden, who likes to complete the fan- 
tasy by donning a pair of Oakley Overthetop 
sunglasses. “When you stop at a light and 
get looks from everybody—and you're not 
agirl—it's a pretty awesome feeling.” Some 
of the Executive's features: 


European styling Gadsden first saw the 
Executive in May during a visit to Germany. 
“The cops were driving it over there, and | 
wanted one, so | ordered one from Munich,” 


he says. “BMW doesn't sell them here, so it was 
difficult to get it through customs.” Indeed, the 
bike itself cost a moderate $7,000, but getting 
it to the U.S. added another $5,000. “They had 
to build a special |box for it,” says Gadsden. 


Unigue assefs The most distinctive feature of 
the Executive is its canopy, which comes with 


a windshield (and wipers). In fact in many re- 
spects the Executive is more like a small car: It 
has a seat belt, which must be fastened be- 
fore the ignition will start, and a CD player. Gads- 
den replaced the BMW emblems with the logo 
of his Original Gear clothing company. 


Commuter heaven Top speed on the Execu- 
tive is 80 mph; Gadsden says that he has 
taken it up to 70. The bike gets about 60 
miles to the gallon, which is why Gadsden 
likes to ride the cycle to practice; it saves 
him money on gas. Of course Gadsden ad- 
mits enjoying the covetous looks the Ex- 
ecutive elicits from teammates—not that 
he lets any of them ride it. “If anybody's 
going to wreck the bike,” says Gadsden, 
“I'm going to wreck it.” 
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VIAGRA. It works for 
older guys. Younger guys. 


_ Even skeptical guys. 
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Think you're too young for VIAGRA? Do you figure, 
“It only happens once in a while, so I'll just live with it"? 
Then nothing's going to change, especially your sex life. 

See, erection difficulties, such as erectile dysfunction 
(ED), are a health condition. ED can be caused by many 
common factors, including smoking, stress, and high blood 
pressure. In fact, | out of 3 men of all ages have ED to some 
degree. Fortunately, VIAGRA can help men both get and 
keep an erection. Which is why more than 9 million men 
have turned to VIAGRA to treat their ED. 

For more information, call 1-888-4VIAGRA or visit 
www.viagra.com. VIAGRA has already helped many love lives. 


How can it help yours? d 
VIAGRA 


(sildenafil citrate) tablets 


Join the millions. Ask your doctor if a free sample is right for you. 


VIAGRA is indicated for the treatment of erectile dysfunction. Remember that no medicine is for everyone. If you 
use nitrate drugs, often used to control chest pain (also known as angina), don’t take VIAGRA. This combination 
could cause your blood pressure to drop to an unsafe or life-threatening level. 

Discuss your general health status with your doctor to ensure that you are healthy enough to engage in sexual 
activity. If you experience chest pain, nausea, or any other discomforts during sex or an erection that lasts longer 
than 4 hours, seek immediate medical help. The most common side effects of VIAGRA are headache, facial flushing, 
and upset stomach. Less commonly bluish vision, blurred vision, or sensitivity to light may briefly occur. 


Please see patient summary of information for VIAGRA (25-mg, 50-mg, 100-mg) tablets on the following page 


PATIENT SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ABOUT 
VIAGRA 


(sildenafil citrate) mbes 
This summary contains important information about 
VIAGRA®. It is not meant to take the place of your doctor's 
instructions. Read this information carefully before you start taking 
VIAGRA. Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you do not understand any 
of this information or if you want to know more about VIAGRA. 


This medicine can help many men when it is used as prescribed by 
their doctors. However, VIAGRA is not for everyone. It is intended for 
use only by men who have a condition called erectile dysfunction, 
VIAGRA must never be used by men who are taking 
medicines that contain nitrates of any kind, at any time. 
This includes nitroglycerin. If you take VIAGRA with any 
nitrate medicine your blood pressure could suddenly drop 
to an unsafe or life threatening level. 


What Is VIAGRA? 
VIAGRA is a pill used to treat erectile dysfunction (impotence) in 
men, It can help many men who have erectile dysfunction get and 
keep an erection when they become sexually excited (stimulated). 
You will not gat an erection just by taking this medicine. VIAGRA helps 
aman with erectile dysfunction get an erection only when he is sexually 
excited 


How Sex Affects the Body 
When a man is sexually excited, the penis rapidly fills with more 
blood than usual. The penis then expands and hardens. This is called 
an erection. After the man is done having sex, this extra blood flows 
out of the penis back into the body. The erection goes away. If an 
erection lasts for a long time (more than 6 hours), it can permanently 
damage your penis. You should call a doctor immediately if you ever 
have a prolonged erection that lasts more than 4 hours. 
Some conditions and medicines interfere with this natural erection 
process. The penis cannot fill with enough blood. The man cannot 
have an erection. This is called erectile dysfunction if it becomes a 
frequent problem 
During sex, your heart works harder, Therefore sexual activity may 
not be advisable for people who have heart problems. Before you 
start any treatment for erectile dysfunction, ask your doctor if your 
heart is healthy enough to handle the extra strain of having sex. If 
you have chest pains, dizziness or nausea during sex, stop having 
sex and immediately tell your doctor you have had this problem. 


How VIAGRA Works 
VIAGRA enables many men with erectile dysfunction to respond to 
sexual stimulation. When a man xually excited, VIAGRA helps 
the penis {ill with enough blood to cause an erection. After sex is 
over, the erection goes away. 


VIAGRA Is Not for Everyone 
As noted above (How Sex Affects the Body), ask your doctor if your 
heart is healthy enough for sexual activity. 


If you take any medicines that contain nitrates-either 
regularly or as needed-you should never take VIAGRA. |! 
you take VIAGRA with any nitrate medicine or recreational drug 
Containing nitrates, your blood pressure could suddenly drop to an 
unsafe level. You could get dizzy, faint, or even have a heart attack or 
stroke, Nitrates are found in many prescription medicines that are 
used to treat angina (chest pain due to heart disease) such as 
¢ nitroglycerin (sprays, ointments, skin patches or pastes, 
and tablets that are swallowed or dissolved in the mouth) 
¢ jsosorbide mononitrate and isosorbide dinitrate (tablets 
that are swallowed, chewed, or dissolved in the mouth) 
Nitrates are also found in recreational drugs such as amyl nitrate or 
nitrite (“poppers”). If you are not sure if any of your medicines 
contain nitrates, or if you do not understand what nitrates are, ask 
your doctor or pharmacist 
VIAGRA is only for patients with erectite dysfunction, VIAGRA is not 
for newborns, children, or women. Do not let anyone else take your 
VIAGRA. VIAGRA must be used only under a doctor's supervision. 


What VIAGRA Does Not Do 
e VIAGRA does not cure erectile dysfunction. It is a treatment 
for erectite dysfunction 
¢ VIAGRA does not protect you or your partner from getting 
sexually transmitted diseases, including HIV—the virus that 
causes AIDS 
¢ VIAGRA is not a hormone or an aphrodisiac 
What To Tell Your Doctor Before You Begin VIAGRA 
Only your doctor can decide if VIAGRA is right for you. VIAGRA can 
cause mild, temporary lowering of your blood pressure. You will need 
to have a thorough medical exam to diagnose your erectile dysfunction 
and to find out if you can safely take VIAGRA alone or with your other 
medicines. Your doctor should determine if your heart is healthy 
enough to handle the extra strain of having sex 
Be sure to tell your doctor if you 
e have ever had any heart problems (e.g., angina, chest pain, 
heart failure, irregular heart beats, or heart attack) 
have ever had a stroke 
have low or high blood pressure 


The blue diamond tablet shape is a trademark of Pfizer Inc. 
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have a rare inher 
have ever had any kid 
have ever had any 
have ever had an 
anemia or leukemia 

© are allergic to sildenafil or any of the other ingredients of 

VIAGRA tablets 

© have a deformed penis, Pe 
erection that lasted m 
have stomach ulcers or any types of bleeding problems 
are taking any other medicines 


VIAGRA and Other Medicines 
Some medicines can change the way V’ IAGRA. works, Tell your doctor 
about any medicines stop taking 
any medicines before chet or pharmacist. This 
includes prescription and nonprescription medicines or remedies 
Remember, VIAGRA should never be used with medicines that 
contain nitrates (see VIAGRA Is No ). If you are taking a 
protease inhibitor, your dose may be adjusted (p! see Finding 
the Right Dose for You.) VIAGRA should not be with any other 
medical treatments that cause erections. T' ents include 
pills, medicines that are injected enis, implants 
or vacuum pumps. 


Finding the Right Dose for You 

VIAGRA comes in different doses (25 mg, 50 mg and 100 mg). If you 
do not get the results you expect, t n your doctor, You and your 
doctor can determine the dose that works best for you 

¢ Do not take more VIAGRA than your doctor prescribes 

© Ifyou think you need a larger sone of VIAGRA, check with 

your doctor. 

e VIAGRA should not be taken more than once a Oy 
If you are older than age 65, or have serious liver 
problems, your doctor may start you al the lowest dose (25 mg) of 
VIAGRA. If you are taking protease inhibitors, such as for the 
treatment of HIV, your doctor may recommend a 25 mg dose and may 
limit you to a maximum single dose of 25 mg of VIAGRA in a 
48 hour period 


problems 
0 problems, including sickle cell 


ever had an 


How To Take VIAGRA 
Take VIAGRA about one hour before you plan to have sex, Beginning 
in about 30 minutes and for up to 4 hours, VIAGRA can help you get 
an erection if you are sexually e: ake VIAGRA alter a 
high-fat meal (such as a chee: french fries), the medicine 
may take a little longer to start working, VIAGRA can help you get an 
erection when you are sexually excited. You will not get an erection 
just by taking the pill 

Possible Side — 
Like all medicines, VIAGRA c 
effects are usually mild to mo don't last longer than 
a few hours. Some of these si effects are more likely to occur with 
higher doses. The most common side effects of VIAGRA are 
headache, flushing of the fac Less common 
side effects that may occur are te ges in color vision 
(such as trouble telling the difference between blue and green objects 
or having a blue color tinge to them), eyes being more sensitive to 
light, or blurred vision 
In rare instances, men have reported an erection that lasts many 
hours. You should call a doctor immediately if you ever have an 
erection that lasts more than 4 hours. ted right away 
permanent damage to your penis could occur (see How Sex Affects 
the Body) 
Heart attack, stroke, irregular heart beats, and death have been 
reported rarely in men taking VIAGRA. Most, but not all, of these men 
had heart problems before taking this medicine. It is not possible to 
determine whether these events were directly related to VIAGRA 
VIAGRA may cause other sid S besides those listed on this 
sheet. If you want more informati develop any side effects or 
symptoms you are concerned about, call your doctor. 

Accidental Overdose 
in case of accidental overdose, call your doctor right away. 

Storing VIAGRA 
Keep VIAGRA out of the reach of children. Keep VIA 
original container. Store at room tempe : 
For More Information on VIAGRA 

VIAGRA is a prescription medicine used to treat unction 
Only your doctor can decide if it is right for you. T neet is only a 
summary. If you have any questions or want more information about 


VIAGRA, talk with your doctor or pharmacist, visit www.viagra.com, 
of Call 1-888-4VIAGRA 
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“Pat LaFontaine 
is definitely a 


companion in 
courage. 


His story and those of many 


others in his book provi 


inspiration 


to all of us. 


— Mario Lemieux, NHL Hall of 


COMPANIONS IN 


COURAGE 


Triumphant Tales of 


Heroic Athletes 


PAT LAFONTAINE 


with Dr. Ernie Valutis, Chas Griffin, and Larry Weisman 


Foreword by Michael J. Fox 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 


“A collection of stories about 
hope, about caring, about the 
indomitable human spirit.” 


—FoxSports.com 


“Stories like these make us 


appreciate life even more.” 
—Dan Jansen, Olympic Gold Medalist 


“Each of LaFontaine’s 


stories is moving.” —Denver Post 
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REVIEW 


SONG SUNG BLUE 


There are only two occasions when it’s acceptable 

for a grown man to cry: while listening to Lou 
Gehrig’s farewell speech and while watching Brian’s 
Song, the 1971 tearjerker about Bears halfback 
Gale Sayers and his doomed teammate Brian Pic- 
colo, On Sunday, ABC airs a remake of Song, star- 
ring Sean Maher as Piccolo and Mekhi Phifer as 
Sayers (near right). We asked World Toughman 
heavyweight champ Hardbody Harrison, 35, for 
his thoughts on the film. 

The remake is much more touching than the 
original because you see more of Piccolo’s life 
while he’s suffering from cancer, Piccolo had a lot of love for his wife and kids— 
the original didn’t show that. It made you think he was just another football- 
playing jock. You also see the friendship betwen Piccolo and Sayers develop, re- 
ally bridging the color gap. Sayers initially came off as arrogant, but he was just 
shy and didn’t know how to express himself. As for Piccolo, they finally gave him 
a personality in this movie. Now he’s someone you can relate to. 

As far as crying goes, it’s definitely a tearjerker, but no, I didn’t cry. The men 
who'll cry at this movie will be men who haven't been through it. They'll say, “Man, 
this guy is catching it hard. This disease is spreading, and he’s got a family. He’s 
making money but not enough. Can this happen to me?” Me, I’ve been in both 
of these guys’ shoes. Like Sayers, I’m a minority and I’ve had to take less money 
because of my color. Like Piccolo, I've been second-string. I’ve also gone through 
tough times—I’ve had two brothers stabbed. Those things took away all my tears. 


IF A commercial’s success can be measured by the number of underage dorks 

who quote it feverishly, then few have done better than the original ads for Miller 

Lite, Indeed, like many who weren't able to touch harder stuff in the late ’70s, 

my grade school friends and I engaged in our own heated battles about whether 

one should drink milk because it “tastes 

great!” or because it was “less filling!” 

This mind-expanding debate began 

in 1977, the year Miller hit on the idea 

of getting tough guys like Celtics leg- 

end Tommy Heinsohn and NBA refer- 

ee Mendy Rudolph to argue over the 

girly product, light beer. The instantly 

popular campaign soon became a 

de facto pension plan for a stable of re- 

tired sports figures. A typical spot: on- 

again-off-again Yankees manager Billy 

Martin squares off against Yanks owner George Steinbrenner on the taste/waist 

issue. More memorable were the occasional alumni ads that rounded up the 

campaign’s stars, including Bubba Smith (above left), Dick Butkus (above right), 
Larry Csonka and Bob (“I must be in the front row!”) Uecker. 

It wasn’t uncommon in the early 80s to attend a sports event and get involved 
in a reenactment of the ads. If one section of the stadium shouted “tastes great!” 
another had to muster a louder “less filling!” As much as I liked the spots, I dis- 
covered something about truth in advertising once I was able to legally sample 
the beer in ’91—the same year the ads disappeared. I found that Miller Lite 
tasted only so-so and didn’t stop me from developing a beer gut. —John Sellers 


> By the Queens County 
(N.Y.) District Attorney, 
the extradition from 
Pennsylvania of Jerome 
Brandl, 34, on charges 
including criminal 
impersonation and 
grand larceny. The D.A. 
says that after the 

Sept. Il attacks, Brandl 
came to New York City 
posing as a Milwaukee 
firefighter and scammed 
room and board, as well 
as tickets to the 

Sept. 2! Mets- 

Braves game. 

Brandl was arrested 
after attending the 

Oct. 29 Steelers- 

Titans game in 
Pittsburgh at which 

real rescue workers 
were honored. 


> Air travel across 

the U.S. last Friday 
after Michael 

Lasseter of 

Gainesville, Ga.—on 

his way to Oxford, 
Miss., for the 
Georgia-Ole Miss 
football game—ran 
down an up escalator at 
Atlanta’s Hartsfield 
Airport in a rush to make 
his flight. Police shut 
down the airport for 
three hours as they 
searched for Lasseter, 
32, who was charged 
with disorderly conduct. 


Launched __ 


> chahoopsonline.com, 
the official website of 
the newly re-formed 
Continental Basketball 
Association. The CBA 
lost the rights to its old 


domain, chahoops.com, 
after the league 
declared bankruptcy 
last February. The old 
address is now a porn 
site offering “Highest 
Quality Adult Material 
from Amsterdam!” 


Fined 
> Shaquille O'Neal, an 
undisclosed amount by 
the Lakers for missing 
practice without 
permission on Nov. 14, 


Satine 


Shaq attributed his 
absence to parental 
duties following the 
birth of his daughter 
Amirah Sana’a O'Neal. 
Said the proud father, 
“l figured they would 
give me some male 
maternity leave.” 


Cast 
> Brian Dennehy, to play 
Bob Knight in ESPN's 
adaptation of John 
Feinstein’s A Season on 
the Brink. Among 
Dennehy’s previous roles 
are an Air Force general 
in Fail Safe and an Army 
general in Day One. 
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Paul Chambers, 50, switches the arena surfaces at Boston’s 
FleetCenter between hockey and basketball games. 

=e ee SS SE SS 
What’s your job: 

I’m a member of the FleetCenter Bull Gang. About 40 of us 
change the floors, put up seating and put up the glass alongside 
the rink. I started when I was 18, at the old Boston Garden. 


I think it’s because we work like bulls. 


You have to lift heavy objects. You have to know how a sports 
arena runs. And the floor setup is like putting together a puzzle. 


At the Garden we'd put canvas down over the ice, then put a 
wood subfloor down, and over that we'd put the parquet panels. 
There were 244 panels and 988 screws. It took two to 2% hours. 


We don’t have to screw down the new floor; it just interlocks. 
We use a hammer to push everything together. But it actually 
takes 30 to 45 minutes longer than it did at the Garden. 


You get splinters. Last week I had to go to the hospital to get 
a 24-inch piece of wood out of my hand. 


Some players complain about the ice no matter what. They'll say 
it’s too hard or too chippy. Phil Esposito used to complain about 
the ice all the time. Finally the building manager, Kingsley Brown, 
went down to the dressing room and asked each player, “How’s 
the ice?” All of them said it was fine. Kingsley then went to Esposito 
and said, “You know, you're the only one complaining about the 
ice” There were no more complaints from him after that. 


The players now are rude. They walk around as if they have a 
chip on their shoulder. Bobby Orr would sign autographs until 
every last person had one. I’ve never seen a guy with more class. 
fLtCl »\ LIKE ¢ Ti t (eer "O01 th Vu {Clie 
My heart is in the old building, but the Fleet has air condi- 
tioning, which makes a big difference. I remember a Lawrence 
Welk concert at the Garden in the summer. The old people were 
falling in droves. —Anna Holmes 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Warriors guard Gilbert Arenas is 
used to turning heads when he cruis- 
es down the street blaring rap music 
out of the six (2-inch Rockford Fos- 
gate speakers and five |,000-watt amps installed in his Cadillac Escalade. 
But now someone other than fellow motorists is upset about Arenas’s 
tinnitus-inducing setup. Tucson auto customizer Ed Berry, who installed 
the sound system as well as other special features in the SUV, says Are- 
nas has yet to pay for the work. “Basically, he stole all of it,” says Berry, 
who called SI after reading the Nov. 5 SCORECARD story on Arenas's tricked- 
out ride, Berry says that in addition to the sound system, he put in four 
TVs and a security system and tinted the windows, at a cost of $31,938.86. 
After billing Arenas (right) in May, Berry says he followed up in Oc- 
tober with Arenas's agent, 
Jeff Hillford, who told Berry 
that Arenas had anticipat- 
ed beinga first-round draft 
pick and that when Gold- 
en State selected him in 
the second round, he didn’t 
get as much money as 
he'd expected (a reported 
$850,000 over two sea- 
sons). However, when con- 
tacted by SI, Rodney Baker, a spokesman for Arenas, says Berry hasn't 
been paid because of “numerous questions regarding [Berry's] shod- 
dy workmanship.” Baker says the wiring and speakers had to be worked 
on after the installation. Berry was unreachable for comment on 
the claim. .. . Who needs stock-market advice when you've got Phil 
Mickelson around? Last year he and a group of friends made a 
$20,000 preseason bet at a Las Vegas casino on the Ravens to win 
the Super Bowl, at 22-to-! odds. That investment paid off a tidy 
$440,000. Before the 200! baseball season Mickelson and pals 
plunked down $4,000 on the Diamondbacks to win the World Series. 
At [5 to |, that wager cashed in at $60,000. We're now urgently try- 
ing to find out who Mickelson likes to win the NBA Finals—only for 
journalistic purposes, of course. 
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This Week's Sign of the 
Apocalypse 


The parent company of ShopRite 
supermarkets has agreed to pay 
$100,000 for the naming rights to a 
Brooklawn, N.J., elementary school gym. 


They Said It 


DEION SANDERS 

Former NFL All-Pro, after his seven-year-old 
son, Deion, was flagged for doing a touchdown 
dance in a youth football game: “Why you 
gotta throw a flag? He’s doing 

what Daddy taught him to do.” 


pk Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 43% 


drink @& smart 


JIM BEAM BLACK 


It's time for a better bourbon. 
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Faces in the Crowd 


Elizabeth Pitman, wuiteFisH, MONT. 
Soccer 

Elizabeth, a senior midfielder at Whitefish High, had 28 goals 
and 13 assists this season to finish her career with 101 goals 
and 40 assists and break the state girls’ scoring record with 
242 points. Elizabeth led the Bulldogs to the past three con- 
ference titles and to an 11-1-2 mark and the state title this fall. 


= 
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Mike Foley, tustin, cALiF. 

Water Polo 

Foley, a senior two-meter at Massachusetts, led the No. 18 
Minutemen to the Eastern Collegiate Athletic Conference 
title, amassing 11 goals in the four-game tournament. He 
also helped the Minutemen earn a spot in the Final Four, 
by scoring five in wins over Princeton and Queens College. 


Rankin Williams, RALEIGH 


Tennis 
. Rankin, a senior at Broughton High, beat Becky Emmers, a se- 
“4 : — nior at Providence Senior High in Charlotte, 6-0, 6-0 to lead 
a) the Capitals to their fourth straight state 4-A team title. A 
— / two-time state singles champ, she teamed with sister Hamp- 


al ton, a freshman, to win the state 4-A doubles crown this year. 


Diana Walker, Lyman, MAINE 

Field Hockey 

Walker, 44, the coach at Sanford High for 19 seasons, guid- 
ed the Redskins to a 2-0 defeat of Deering High that ran 
their win streak to 50 games and gave them their third con- : ? 
secutive western region Class A championship. She led San- = 4 
ford to the state crown in 1999 and 2000. \ a 
Shearrod Duncan, amityviLte, N.Y. 

Football 

Duncan, a 5' 2" senior running back at Ursinus College in 
Collegeville, Pa., set the Bears’ record for career rushing touch- 
downs with 28, when he ran for three in a 53-14 win over 
the College of Wooster (Ohio). The top rusher in Division III, 
he finished the season averaging 174.7 yards. 


= 


Molly Austin, tittLeton, coLo. 
Cross-country 

Austin, a senior at Colorado, ran the 6K course at Oklahoma 
in 20:12.5 to win the women’s individual title at the Big 12 
championships and lead the Buffaloes to their third straight 
team crown. She also finished third at the Mountain Region 
championships to help Colorado earn a berth in the NCAAs. 
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Campus Cagers 


>EARLY RISER 
Last season, as a senior at Camden (N,J.) 
High, guard Dajuan Wagner averaged 
42.5 points per game. Last week Wagner 
began his collegiate career at Memphis with 
a bang by scoring 18 and 32 points, re- 
spectively, in the Tigers’ first two games. 
Who holds the NCAA Division I record for 
highest scoring average as a freshman? 

a. Chris Jackson, LSU 

b. Bernard King, Tennessee 

c. Mark Macon, Temple 

d. Ralph Sampson, Virginia 


>TOP CATS 

Cincinnati has won six straight Conference 
USA regular-season titles since 1995-96. 
The Bearcats also won six Missouri Valley 
Conference championships in a row, from 
1957-58 to 1962-63. Which school holds 
the record for the most consecutive regular- 
season conference championships? 


>THIS WEEK’S MATCHUP 
Pair these longtime coaches with the 
schools at which they made their head 


coaching debut. 
1. Jim Calhoun a. Creighton 
2. Gene Keady b. Northeastern 


3. Eddie Sutton c. Western Kentucky 
4, John Chaney d. Cheyney State 


>CALL TO ORDER 

Place these North Carolina alumni in order 
of career points as a Tar Heel, starting with 
the most. 

a. Phil Ford b. Michael Jordan 

c. Lennie Rosenbluth d, James Worthy 


ANSWERS 

EARLY RISER: a. LSU guard Chris Jackson (now Mah- 
moud Abdul-Rauf) averaged 30.2 points in 1988-89. 
TOP CATS: UCLA won I3 consecutive conference 
championships, from 1966-67 to 1978-79, in what 
is now the Pac-I0. 

THIS WEEK’S MATCHUP: I. b; 2. c; 3. a; 4. d 

CALL TO ORDER: I. Ford (2,290 points); 2. Rosen- 
bluth (2,045); 3. Jordan (1,788); 4. Worthy (1,219) 
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Jaw dropping 

A devastating right in the 
fourth round rocked Rahman 
and restored to Lewis the 
title he had lost last April. 
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nnox Ley - regained the title sl 
a measure of eee! for his career 


BY RICHARD HOFFER 


ASIM RAHMAN’S 
American Dream Tour 
l_ came to a crashing end 
eel ES last Saturday when 
Lennox Lewis, claiming the heavyweight title 
for the third time, brought the one-hit won- 
der to his knees. It was, considering the fight- 
ers’ pedigrees, absolutely the logical conclu- 
sion. Lewis is much the better boxer, and 
except for one “lottery punch”—as Lewis 
called the Rahman right hand that knocked 
him out in the fifth round in South Africa 
last April—he might have fulfilled by now 
his promise as this generation’s best heavy- 
weight. However, as much as this rematch 
restored order, it was devastating to the prin- 
ciples of fantasy life, in which you can be 
making $13,000 a bout one day, and on the 
next a man shows up in your hotel suite with 
bags of cash, a rather tangible down pay- 
ment on a $5 million signing bonus. 
Lewis’s victory doesn’t mean that mira- 
cles can’t happen, though, because Rah- 
man, 29, the street thug made good, will 
have earned at least $15 million (includ- 
ing the $200,000 in cash promoter Don 


| | 


King brought him last May) on the basis . 


of his upset of Lewis last spring. That’s 
kind of a miracle, isn’t it? Saturday’s out- 
come only means that such wonders don’t 
happen over and over. Neither preparation, 
nor self-confidence, nor even America’s 
constitutional right to the jackpot can de- 
fend against Lewis’s wicked right hand— 
not twice in a row, anyway. 

Rahman’s run was a good one, though, 
and an inspiration to nobodies everywhere. 
In the seven months since clocking Lewis, 
the journeyman boxer has enjoyed more 
fame and fortune than most champions 
earn in a lifetime. He became the subject 
of two documentaries and of a bidding war 
between King and HBO, was the principal 
in numerous lawsuits, made the late-night 
talk-show scene and bought five cars. All 
this because he gave himself a chance in 
that fight in April, when nobody else would 
(he was a 20-1 underdog), and he out- 
trained a complacent and arrogant Lewis. 
It could happen to you! 


Ria eT 


Masterpiece Having adjourned toa 
neutral corner, Lewis admired his own 
artistry in putting Rahman on the canvas. 
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But so could this: A superior athlete bides 
Riis time waiting for the rematch and, get- 
ting the fight, outjabs you for three rounds, 
notices you tend to flail your arms with 
every left hand you throw and then, mid- 
way through the fourth round, unleashes a 
combination so swift that it barely registers. 
There is the clip-clop sound of two sudden 
punches, the second landing right on the 
point of your jaw, and down you go, rolling 
to one knee, capsized in a sea of reality. 

Now Lewis’s run resumes, though it 
might have been fatally interrupted by that 
loss in April. He has suffered too many 
shocking knockouts (two, the other in Sep- 
tember 1994 by Oliver McCall) to qualify 
for true greatness. At least he’s shed the 
shame of the Rahman defeat and can re- 
turn to the dignified reign he prefers. Lewis, 


- 


39-2-1, has had to endure a lot since then, 


-including abuse from the cheerfully cocky 


Rahman (who said Lewis was “acting gay” 
in suing for a rematch) and skepticism 
within his own camp. He is not aman who 
seems inclined to realize his immense po- 
tential, but past disappointments—his 
often overly cautious style in victories has 
been even more damning than his knock- 
out defeats—will dim in the reflection of 
this powerful win. 

At 36, having held titles off and on since 
1993, Lewis does not have much more time 
to consolidate his legacy. A judge mandated 
the rematch on that basis: Lewis was too old 
to wait around for the usual boxing shenani- 
gans. Now, with Rahman having been dis- 
posed of, there is really only one way for 
Lewis to cap his career, and to cap it soon. 


—— 


Lennox 


“Where is Mike Tyson?” he said almost im- 
mediately after the fight. “Where is he?” 
Nobody knows for sure what Tyson’s in- 
tentions are. After a recent bout in Copen- 
hagen, against rather unimpressive compe- 
tition, Tyson said he might need two more 
fights before he contends for the title. At 
least Rahman had confidence. Tyson seems 
so reluctant that not even a $20 million pay- 
day in a fight that has been brewing for five 
years is a certainty. “Well,” said Lewis, “there 
are other guys who deserve a chance” 
Lewis, who made $11 million to Rah- 
man’s $10 million, needs to beware of 
“other guys,” because they give him the 
most trouble. He has a tendency to over- 
look them, as he did Rahman the first time 
around, refusing to cut short the filming 
of a movie cameo to acclimate himself 


“Where is 
Mike Tyson?” 
Lewis said almost 
immediately 

after the fight. 
“Where is he?” 


properly to the altitude of Johannesburg. 
(Rahman showed up a month before the 


"bout, Lewis 12 days.) Anyway, no matter ~ 


what dignity Lewis brings to the champi- 
onship (he holds the WBC and IBF titles 
again), he is not a ratings winner. Not since 
his fights with Evander Holyfield, the last 
of which was two years ago, has he been 
much of a draw for HBO pay-per-view. Sat- 
urday’s bout, despite the intrigue of the re- 
match, was expected to be another ratings 
disappointment. 

Lewis is too unpredictable. Even his 
trainer, Emanuel Steward, despairs of ever 
seeing his talent in full flower. The week 
of this fight, in Las Vegas’s Mandalay Bay, 
Steward was wallowing in worry. “If I could 
get him to unleash all his talent? he said, 
“Td be locked behind bars.” Instead, said 
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Steward, he had no idea what to expect. “I 
know what he’s capable of doing, but I 
don’t know what he’s going to do” 

Had Lewis been this explosive in his first 
meeting with Rahman, his reputation 
might have been secure, because everybody 
prefers a champion who conducts his ca- 
reer with Lewis’s composure. True, Rah- 
man got under his skin enough to cause a 
scuffle at an ESPN taping, but Lewis, ever 
the British gentleman, has been mainly 
aloof from the normal burlesque of box- 
ing. When King tried to heighten anxiety 
(read: sell tickets) for the Rahman rematch 
by constructing plexiglass barriers between 
the fighters at the press conference (the sit- 
uation was that volatile!), Lewis refused to 
play, leaving early and with his usual 
disdain. 

His refusal to join in the fun costs him. 
Lewis remains too enigmatic in the ring 
for boxing fans to get behind him, his con- 
cussive performances too intermittent to 
inspire a following, his accessibility too 
limited to generate interest. Instead his 
only utility now seems as a Tyson foil. That 
was the whole point of this fight, to deter- 
mine a Tyson opponent. Never mind that 
the last Tyson sighting, only two weeks ago 
in Zab Judah’s corner, revealed a man who 
may have spent more time in Copenhagen 
eating the Danish pastry than fighting that 
Danish heavyweight. Tyson remains the 
only name that can excite the masses. 

That was why King wildly overpaid for 
this fight, outbidding HBO to promote 
Rahman (the capper being that $200,000 
in cash—“Counted every dollar” says Rah- 
man slyly). If Rahman had won, King 
would have gained sudden entry to a Tyson 
fight, and his investment might have paid 
off. Lawsuits and countersuits between 
King and Tyson would presumably dissolve 
in the possibility of a huge payday. That 
was also why Rahman refused a long-term 
network contract with HBO, opting for in- 
dependence and free-agent status for a 


_ Tyson match. 


Both men lost their bets (although King 
predictably hedged his by striking up the 
possibility of a business relationship with 
Lewis). Because HBO failed to sign Rah- 
man, it lucked out in not having to nego- 
tiate with him anew, thereby saving at least 
$3 million, according to one party. 

Lewis is back on top, headed for Tyson 
or not, but at least out from under this an- 
noying American tradition of underdogs, 
and the idea that they win every time. c 
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Hockey 


BY MICHAEL FARBER 


. 


AROMIR JAGR was -8 

after his first two outings last 

week, which would have been 

brilliant after two rounds of 
the Masters but not after two NHL games. 
Peeling off his sopping equipment after 
practice last Friday, the dark clouds of his 
eyes dominating his usually impish face, 
Jagr said, “I'm kind of lost right now.” Hock- 
ey’s most dynamic scorer did find his bear- 
ings long enough to turn right, walk 50 feet, 
knock on Washington Capitals coach Ron 
Wilson’s door and invite himself in for a 20- 
minute heart-to-heart. Wilson summed up 
the conversation this way: “Jaromir feels 
like a stranger who’s moved to a new coun- 
try and asks for directions, but when he gets 
the directions it doesn’t matter because he 
doesn’t speak the language.” 

Money might be the international 
language—Washington is paying Jagr 
$77 million over the next seven seasons— 
but only results talk, and the 11-5 and 5-0 
thrashings the Capitals received last week at 
home against Ottawa and in Philadelphia 
were obscenities. The Senators were given 
so much open ice that the MCI Center 
looked as if it had booked the Ice Capades. 
Two nights later Washington allowed a goal 
on the first shift against the Flyers and was 
down 3-0 after just four minutes of play. 

Jagr, acquired from the Pittsburgh Pen- 
guins in July for three prospects, was sup- 
posed to be the dollop of unalloyed bril- 
liance that would take the drab, industrious 
Capitals and make them a Stanley Cup 
threat, the missing element on a team that 
was forever playing one-goal games. “Even 
in good times we're offensively challenged,’ 
Wilson says. Surely this thing will work. 
One quarter through the season, however, 
Jagr has been the brown, tasseled loafers 
to the Caps’ tuxedo. Thrill-a-shift Jagr has 
been like a goat with a saxophone: clueless. 

Jagr has been hampered by the sprained 
medial collateral ligament of the right knee 
he sustained in the third game of the sea- 
son. Like many gifted players, he plays on 
feel, and he clearly doesn’t feel right. At the 
end of practice on Friday he was placing a 
puck in the right face-off circle and then 
trying to take two explosive strides from a 
standing start before putting the puck on 
his stick and bearing down on the net. 
More often than not Jagr took a half step 
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Abum knee and a drab offense 


have Washington's Jaromir Jagr playing 
as if he's wearing a ball and chain 


and pulled up. He also did a half-dozen 
starts and stops without conviction. 

Jagr, 29, who's wearing a brace on his bum 
knee, says the only time the joint affects him 
is when he tries to make quick, tight turns— 
“T feel like a limo turning out there?’ he 
says—but he has missed seven of the Capi- 
tals’ first 20 games. This is the guy who led 
the league in scoring the past four seasons, 
but through Sunday he had 11 points and 
ranked fifth on his team in scoring. The other 
Washington players had hardly been filling 
the net, either: Washington ranked 20th in 


the league in goals. Jagr, a right wing, had 
scored on the power play just twice, a stat 
made somewhat less surprising by the fact 
that the Capitals run their power play down 
the left side and depend on shots from point 
men Peter Bondra and Sergei Gonchar. 
Though Jagr is on the ice only about a 
third of the time, the malaise in Washing- 
ton is 60 minutes deep. That the Capitals 
had a mere 16 points after their first 20 
games was hardly unprecedented—they had 
only 15 at the same point last season before 
going on to win the Southeast Division—but 


uni 


the poor start is worrisome given Jagr’s pres- 
ence and a $51 million payroll. “Last year 
we were losing close games; now we're get- 
ting blown out,’ goaltender Olaf Kolzig said 
before the Caps beat Anaheim on Saturday. 
“Right now we're not a run-and-gun team, 
not a defensive team, not anything, really. If 
there was even a glimpse that we were going 
to play the way we did last year, I wouldn't be 
‘as concerned, but we've lost our identity.” 
The identity might have been lost when 
injuries felled two key, if lesser-known, 
Washington players, Calle Johansson and 


Ice cold A five-time league scoring champ 
as a Pertguin, the struggling Jagr doesn’t 
even lead his new team in points this season. 


Steve Konowalchuk. They were the glue of 
the Capitals. Johansson, 34, respected 
enough to have been named captain of the 
1998 Swedish Olympic team, perennially 
has been Washington’s most dependable de- 
fenseman; he’s gone for the season after hav- 
ing had right rotator-cuff surgery last week. 
Konowalchuk, 29, has been the Caps’ most 
reliable forward, a Selke Trophy—worthy 
winger coming off a 24-goal season; he 
could be back after the Olympics, follow- 
ing surgery on his dislocated right shoulder. 
With defenseman Brendan Witt away at 
his father’s funeral last week and fellow- 
backliner Ken Klee sidelined with a rib in- 
jury, the Capitals were missing their top 
four defensive players in those two humil- 
iating losses. 

The trickle-down effect—center Jeff 
Halpern is playing himself out of a spot on 
the U.S. Olympic team because of the ab- 
sence of Konowalchuk on his flank—has 
turned into a freshet of goals-against (61, 
third most in the NHL). Wilson has strug- 


the Washington Capitals’ way, it’s like 
we're shorthanded. In Pittsburgh we got 
the puck, and we didn’t just give it away. 
Here, even if we have the puck, we dump 
it in or chip it off the boards. We have to 
go fight for it again. On the one hand we 
don’t make many mistakes defensively. But 
you don’t make as many plays. You’re just 
skating up and down, chasing the puck. 
It’s frustrating.” 

“I feel for Jaromir;’ says Capitals center 
Adam Oates, who tied Jagr for the league 
lead in assists last season. “People think that 
because you're a great player, you'll fit in 
anywhere you go. It doesn’t work that way. 
Look at Michael Jordan and the Wizards. 
He's getting his points, and they’re losing. 
A team’s still a team. You play for a team for 
10 years, play a certain way for 10 years. .. . 
Well, our team isn’t Pittsburgh. It’s hard to 
go from being a 120-point-getter to some- 
one who might be getting 70 or 80. The 
power play doesn’t set up for the guy. The ~ 
system doesn't, and chemistry is chemistry” 

The stumbling start and aches and pains 
could mean a replay of 1998-99, when 
Washington, after making the Stanley Cup 
finals the previous spring, missed the play- 


snment 


gled to find a winning combination. Against 
the Ducks, Jagr took Konowalchuk’s spot 
with Halpern and Ulf Dahlen on the erst- 
while checking line, playing with his third 
center in three games. Jagr had told Wilson 
in their meeting that he thought he meshed 
best with that pair. Wilson, who admits he 
might have “overdabbled” with his lineup, 
readily acceded. 

“If I were to play the way I played in 
Pittsburgh, the other four guys would have 
to play the Pittsburgh way,” Jagr says. “If I 
play that way and the other four guys play 


offs while suffering a surreal 511 man-games 
lost to injuries, practically turning their 
arena into the MRI Center. Though owner 
and AOL mogul Ted Leonsis scotched em- 
bryonic rumors last week that the jobs of 
Wilson and general manager George 
McPhee were in danger—the last thing Wil- 
son wants to see on the computer the Cap- 
itals keep behind the bench is “You've Got 
Mail”—the Anaheim win brightened the 
mood only mildly. The MCI Center is Jagr’s 
house now (at least when Jordan isn’t using 
it), but that doesn’t make it home. o 
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OR A franchise once bound by tradi- 
tion, the Boston Celtics sure are 
forward-thinking—as in Paul Pierce, 
a small forward in the classic sense, 
and Antoine Walker, a power forward in the most 
unorthodox sense. So pervasive is the idea that the 
team is a machine co-operated by two frontcourt 
engineers that a curious kind of double-speak has 
become the native tongue of the Celtics’ organiza- 
tion. Mention to one of the coaches Pierce’s ability to 
slash to the basket, and he will remind you of *Toine’s 
versatility. Bring up Walker’s rebounding, and ex- 
pect to hear that Pierce is getting better in that de- 
partment. Hint that Pierce’s shot selection is wiser 
than that of the bomb-heaving Walker, and you'll 
get word that coach Jim O’Brien loves the three. 
Praise Walker’s playmaking ability, and you'll be told 
that Pierce is a capable passer too. 

The forwards themselves—enthusiastic practi- 
tioners of the two-man game on the floor, good bud- 
dies off it—are plugged in to the same circuit. As he 
glanced at the stat sheet after a 101-93 victory over 
the Indiana Pacers on Nov. 14, Pierce noticed that 
Walker had fallen one assist short of a triple double. 
“Damn,” he said. “Knowing me, I probably missed 
an easy bucket, and it cost him.” When it is suggest- 
ed to Walker that he is the real leader of the team, 
he’s quick to deny it. “Paul and I are both leaders,” 
he says. Yes, like most others in the organization, 
Pierce and Walker have double vision. 

With good reason. At week’s end the two had com- 
bined for 51.8 points per game, second only to the 
57.7 points scored by the Los Angeles Lakers’ duo of 
Kobe Bryant and Shaquille O’Neal. Pierce’s average 
of 28.4 put him second in the league, behind Shaq, 
and as usual Walker was filling up a box score as eas- 
ily as Charles Barkley fills up a swivel chair: 23.4 
points, 11.6 rebounds and 5.6 assists per game. This 
yin-and-yang thang has helped Boston go 5-3 
through Sunday, a start that suggests a spot in the 
Eastern Conference playoffs could be in the offing. 
That sounds like a feeble goal for such a proud fran- 
chise, but the Celtics haven’t been seen in the post- 
season since May 5, 1995, which happens to be when 
the final game was played at Boston Garden. 

Still, Boston desperately needs to develop a reli- 
able third scoring option, get better rebounding 
from its big people and use the three-point shot 


Pierce (left) and Walker, 
teammates for three seasons, mesh easily on and off the court. 
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more judiciously. The emergence of 6' 7" 
shooting guard Joe Johnson, a rookie from 
Arkansas who was averaging 12.5 points 
at week’s end, may take care of the first 
shortcoming, but the other two remain se- 
rious weaknesses. In a 112-103 loss at At- 
lanta last Saturday, for example, the Celtics 
were outrebounded 46-31 and launched 
37 threes. The long ball helped them rally 
in the third period, but seven misses from 
beyond the arc doomed them in the fourth. 

Pierce and Walker, court-savvy enough to know that a third option 
is a necessity, have enthusiastically accepted Johnson’s contribu- 
tions. Even more admirable, though, is the way they've accommo- 
dated each other. If there is jealousy about comparative stats or pre- 
occupation about who is the real team leader, neither has surfaced. 
They are “12-month-a-year players,’ as Boston general manager 
Chris Wallace puts it, united by their obsession with roundball. They 
jabber endlessly about the fortunes of their respective alma maters 
(Kansas for the 24-year-old Pierce, Kentucky for the 25-year-old 
Walker) and badger Wallace with their opinions of college players. 
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Pierce has become an expert at 
finding angles, leaning in, taking 
advantage of any space he gets. 


They also demonstrate the easy camaraderie of kindred souls. “I 
have an idea” said Pierce during a photo shoot last week. “Take a shot 
of Antoine tying my shoelaces.” 

They have their own pet expressions, a principal one being “cru- 
cial” which they’ve extended beyond its normal definition to mean 
great, exquisite, the bomb. To Pierce, for example, Jason Kidd’s point 
guard play is “crucial.” Which raises the question, Who is the truly 
crucial forward on these Celtics? Consider this a vote for Pierce. 


MANY NBA observers concluded after the 1998 draft that Boston 
had stolen Pierce at No. 10—that same feeling is now being ex- 
pressed about Johnson—but there were questions about how well 
Pierce would fit in with two offensive-minded forwards, Walker 
and another Kentucky product, Ron Mercer. The answer? Not 
very well. “With Antoine, Ron and [point guard] Kenny Ander- 
son?’ says Pierce, “let’s just say there weren't a lot of touches left.” 
When the Celtics dealt Mercer to the Denver Nuggets before the 
1999-2000 season, Pierce and Walker instantly became a dynamic 
duo, albeit one without much of a supporting cast. Deployed in 
an unusual power-point position, first by Rick Pitino and now by 
O’Brien, Walker, through whom the offense flows as water through 
a tap, willingly gives it up to Pierce. Of Pierce’s 78 field goals at 
week’s end, 20 had come on passes from Walker and only 18 from 
the starting guards, Anderson and Johnson. 

The forwards constantly improvise during the game, making eye 
contact to create give-and-goes and pick-and-rolls. Pierce thinks 
that Walker’s height (he’s 6' 9") allows him to see the court more 
clearly than point guards and to make entry passes at better an- 
gles. Before a practice last week Pierce provided an example on a 
play Boston calls “thumb up” in its early offense. He took a position 
on the wing and made a pretend pass to the top, then cut into the 
lane to post up. “The defense fronts me, so the pass back to me has 
to be over my shoulder, right at the side of the backboard,’ says 
Pierce. “Antoine’s the only one who makes that pass every time.” 

When the 6' 6" Pierce gets the ball—from whomever he gets 
it—he will likely give a clinic on small-forward play. He is a rarity, 
being a Los Angeles playground zealot (he graduated from Ingle- 
wood High) who adheres to fundamental principles, an athletic 
player, to be sure, but not in the Julius Erving skywalking tradi- 
tion. (He gives himself a seven on the athleticism scale.) Pierce 
has become an expert at finding angles, knifing through small cav- 
ities in the defense, leaning in, taking advantage of any space he 
gets on a defender, doing “interesting things with the ball rather 
than spectacular things,’ as O’Brien puts it. In searching for Pierce 
prototypes, Boston assistant Lester Conner goes retro. “Paul is sort 
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phil climb Pierce's forte is scoring, but as Boston coaches are 
quick to point out, he is not shy about mixing it up under the basket. 
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of Kiki Vandeweghe-ish or Alex English-ish,’ says Conner. “He 
puts up points so quickly and efficiently that you think he’s having 
an average game, and you look up and he’s scored 30.” 

Pierce is also among the league’s best at getting to the foul line, 
owing to maneuvers both textbook (initiating contact with help de- 
fenders, deliberately scooping a shot from under a defender’s arm) 
and not in the book at all. “I get in there and yell, Oohh! like I’ve 
been mugged real bad,” says Pierce. “You can actually get calls by 
yelling, And one! as you release.” 

A Celtics official winces as these revelations are offered, but 
honesty is one of Pierce’s many endearing qualities. Walker might 
be more commonly considered outgoing because of his proclivi- 
ty to lip-flap at opponents and referees, but Pierce is hardly his 
silent partner. On two occasions this season Pierce has leaped 
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wiew At 6’ 9”, Walker frequently has advantageous passing 
angles, which he has used to assist Pierce more than any other Celtic. 


to do a run-the-floor suicide drill in 35 seconds. Pierce had by- 
standers up and screaming for Austin, who completed the course in 
34. There’s an easy affability, a normalness about Pierce. 

There’s toughness, too. A week before the opening of last sea- 
son’s training camp he was knifed more than a dozen times by three 
men who set upon him in a Boston nightclub, and he underwent 
surgery to repair a lung. (Doctors theorized that Pierce’s leather 
jacket saved his life; the assailants, who attacked him because he 
had talked to one of their sisters, have pleaded not guilty to charges 
of armed assault with intent to murder.) He was in the preseason 
lineup three weeks after the attack, and though it was an unpleasant 
subject, Pierce never dodged it. “He actually put us at ease,” says 
Steve Bulpett, who covers the team for the Boston Herald. 

While Pierce has avoided trouble of his own making off the 
court, on the court and in the locker room it’s a different story. 
As a senior at Inglewood he got into fistfights with six of his 11 
teammates because he felt they weren’t playing hard enough, and 
in Boston he is still the combustible drill sergeant. If, say, center 
Vitaly Potapenko drops a pass, which has been known to happen, 
Walker will take him aside and encourage him. Pierce’s approach? 
“['ll get in his face and scream, ‘Vitaly! Catch! The! Ball!’” Pierce 
says. “I think too much of my leadership is done the bad way.” 

Indeed, Pierce plays with a flinty-eyed, single-minded toughness 
that puts him at the top of the Celtics’ food chain, a half step high- 
er than Walker. Only reluctantly and always off the record—lest the 
binary system that Boston has set up be disturbed—some in the 
organization will confirm that judgment. They will also admit that 
Walker spends too much time on the perimeter launching threes 
(he took an astounding 603 last season, 86 more than the league’s 
next most prolific bomber, Tim Hardaway) and that he carries the 
power-point thing a little too far, albeit with the blessing of his 
coach. Among the Celtics’ faithful Pierce is clearly the favorite for his 
old-school toughness, while a rash of ill-advised threes by Walker 
still elicits a few boos in the FleetCenter. “Our fans are used to suc- 
cess, and I understand that;’ says Walker. “Anyway, whatever noise 
there might be, I’m so zoned in on the game that I don’t hear it.” 

Predictably, Pierce rushes to Walker’s defense, holding Pitino, 
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Arash of ill-advised threes by Walker still elicits a 
few boos from the Boston faithful at the FleetCenter. 


onto the courtside press table and pumped his fist to exhort the 
FleetCenter crowd. “What Paul brings is an exuberance for the 
game,” says O’Brien. “When your best players show that they love 
to be in the gym, it’s contagious.” 

Away from the court Pierce and Walker are equally involved in the 
community. Last week Pierce strolled into an elementary school 
classroom in suburban Boston for a program promoting reading 
awareness and completely took over. “Desk check!” he yelled, as 
kids began scrambling to tidy up. “Desk police are here!” After 
practice one day last week he interrupted an interview and ordered 
Austin Carroll, the 11-year-old son of Celtics assistant John Carroll, 
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who resigned last January as coach and president, responsible for 
any negative sentiments about Walker. “He made Antoine the 
whipping boy for everything that went wrong,’ says Pierce. “The 
idea that Antoine was out of shape or wasn’t a team player came 
from Pitino. It’s not fair, and I hope our fans realize that eventually.” 

There is no doubt that the team believes in Pierce and Walker. 
“Paul and “Toine like each other and trust each other,’ says backup 
point guard Milt Palacio, “and that’s why this two-leader thing works. 
We feed off it” If there is to be any postin the Celtics’ season, Pierce 
and Walker must continue to work in harmony, for their joint con- 
tributions are—as the forwards themselves would say—crucial. o 
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Whether he’s 
screaming or 
scoring, there’s 

no stopping fiery 
cit ASers receiver 
~ Terrell Owens 


BY JEFFRI CHADIHA 


Pro Football 


THE FIRST team meeting at the Pro Bowl is a time for re- 
newing acquaintances, signing footballs for charity and pick- 
ing up itineraries for the week’s activities in Honolulu. Last 
February, San Francisco 49ers wide receiver Terrell Owens 
treated it as an opportunity for payback. 

Slouched in a metal chair, he spied Minnesota Vikings 
wide receiver Cris Carter strolling through the conference 
room at the Halekulani Hotel. When Carter approached and 
extended his right hand to congratulate him on his first Pro 
Bowl appearance, Owens responded with a smirk, then low- 
ered his eyes and kept his hands in his lap. A puzzled Carter 
walked away without uttering a word, but news of the snub 
spread so fast that when Owens appeared at the hotel bar 
that evening, a knot of players grilled him for details. 

“I told them that after we beat the Vikings in the play- 
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offs in 1998, Carter had said to a reporter that their defen- 
sive backs made a couple of mediocre receivers [Owens 
and J.J. Stokes] look like Pro Bowlers; Owens says. “I took 
that personally. He’s not the greatest receiver in the league, 
so who’s he to say I’m mediocre?” 

Carter had no regrets about the slight (“Trust me, he 
wasn’t any good back then,” he says), and like most of the 
NFC’s players, he approached the pregame workouts in 
Hawaii as the relaxed sessions they were supposed to be. 
Owens, on the other hand, took as many practice reps as 
possible and chatted up teammates for tips. That he’s on 
the verge of becoming a fixture at the Pro Bowl is due large- 
ly to Owens’s willingness to outwork everybody—and to a 
chip on his shoulder that can be seen from the Goodyear 
blimp. He makes a mental note of anyone who has ripped 
him, despite having far better things to dwell on. He’s the 
unquestioned catalyst of a team that’s 7-2 after a 25-22 
overtime victory over the Carolina Panthers on Sunday, 
and he ranks fifth in the NFL in catches (63), third in re- 
ceiving yards (867) and first in touchdowns (11). Yet he 
believes he’s perceived as a pariah instead of'as an A-list 
performer. “Even though I’m playing well, I know most of 
the handshakes and smiles I get aren’t real” Owens says. 
“T realize a lot of people don’t like me” 

There actually is much to like about Owens. Only two re- 
ceivers in the 1996 draft—Keyshawn Johnson and Marvin 
Harrison-—have had more than his 384 receptions and 5,625 
yards, and only Harrison’s touchdown total of 57 exceeds 
Owens’s 55. When it comes to relentlessness on the field, 
however, the 27-year-old Owens stands alone. He blocks 
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with the zeal of a pulling guard, lugs 
would-be tacklers for extra yards and is so 
devoted to chiseling his sculpted 6' 3", 226- 
pound frame that while playing pool at his 
home in Fremont, Calif., he does push-ups 
and biceps curls between shots. “He’s big, 
he can run, and if you play him one-on- 
one, he can outjump a defensive back,’ says 
St. Louis Rams defensive coordinator Lovie 
Smith. “He’s the complete package.” 

The only time Owens is predictable is 
when he lines up across from a defensive 
back. Then you can expect explosiveness, 


The Niners have 
abandoned 

the notion that 
Owens will 
become a leader. 
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attitude and a reception that will move the 
chains. In front of reporters you often get 
the same things—minus the first down. 
Owens’s latest case of bravado came after 
he mishandled a pass that Chicago Bears 
free safety Mike Brown intercepted and 
returned for the game-winning touchdown 
in San Francisco’s 37-31 overtime loss on 
Oct. 28. Three days later Owens accused 
Niners coach Steve Mariucci of allowing 
the team to blow a 19-point lead because 
Mariucci didn’t want to embarrass his 
good friend Dick Jauron, the Bears’ coach. 
A livid Mariucci called the comments 
“completely void of any deep thought,’ and 
the public exchange heightened the ten- 
sion in a relationship that has been dete- 
riorating since Owens celebrated two 
touchdown catches in a 41-24 rout of the 
Cowboys last season by sprinting to mid- 
field, raising his arms and gazing up like a 
man experiencing a religious awakening. 
Mariucci responded by suspending Owens 
for a week without pay. 

When Mariucci attempted to start a con- 
versation with Owens recently at the 49ers’ 
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practice facility in Santa Clara, he was re- 
buffed. Mariucci had better luck calling 
Owens’s cell phone early last week, but that 
conversation went nowhere. “If I get 
rubbed the wrong way by someone, I don’t 
want to be bothered with that person,” 
Owens says. “I won't go out of my way to 
speak to [Mariucci], and I don’t think he 
should try to speak to me.” 

Though Mariucci would like his standoff 
with Owens to end, it hasn’t ruptured his 
team. San Francisco has won three straight 
games, in which Owens has made 24 catch- 
es for 324 yards and five touchdowns. After 
dropping two passes and catching only one 
in the first half against the Panthers, he fin- 
ished with seven receptions for 99 yards, 
including a seven-yard TD catch that cut 
Carolina’s lead to 22-20 with one second 
left in regulation. “This issue would matter 
if it affected the team’s morale—but it 
hasn’t.” says Mariucci. “He’s playing his 
butt off, and I’m coaching my butt off.” 

Owens can’t understand why his behav- 
ior should taint his positive qualities as a 
polished receiver and a sensitive soul. Few 
people know the isolation Owens endured 
during his childhood in Alexander City, Ala. 
Other kids teased him mercilessly for the 
darkness of his skin and his beanpole 
physique. His main source of comfort was 
his grandmother, Alice Black, who now has 
Alzheimer’s at age 67. Owens has been eager 
to prove his worth since entering the league 
as a third-round draft choice out of Ten- 
nessee-Chattanooga. Back then he was shy 
and humble, responding to questions with 
yessirs and thrilled to have a locker next to 
that of Jerry Rice, his longtime idol. 

When the spotlight on Owens intensified 
last season, he didn’t shrink. He established 
career highs in receptions (97) and yards 
(1,451) and set an NFL record with 20 
catches in a 17-0 win over the Bears. That 
was Rice’s last home game with the Nin- 
ers, and while it was portrayed as a pass- 
ing of the torch, others suggested the torch 
should have been passed three years earli- 
er. Says Chicago cornerback R.W. McQuar- 
ters, who played for the 49ers in 1998 and 
99, “They were still trying to get Jerry the 
ball even on his way out, but they knew that 
TO was pretty much their go-to guy.” 

As much as Owens achieved, his sharp 
tongue and inability to channel his emo- 


Count on him After a rough first half in 
Carolina, Owens hauled in the last-second 
touchdown catch against Rashard Anderson. 


Geta TO, baby! Stoked by anger over past 
slights and dropped passes, the 6’ 3”, 226- 
pound Owens is a handful in the open field. 


tions made him a divisive force. The low 
point came in that win over Dallas last year. 
During a walk-through the day before the 
game, Owens talked about running to the 
Texas Stadium star, and he did it twice after 
scoring. Older teammates deplored the act, 
but the younger ones found it inspirational. 
Owens still feels betrayed by the punish- 
ment. “The guys who didn’t support me 
drew their conclusions from the media?’ says 
Owens, who after his suspension filed a 
grievance with the NFL Players Association 
and settled when the 49ers agreed to pay 
him $8,000, or nearly one third of his 
week’s pay. “I know what I did wasn’t 
wrong. If that incident is the worst thing 
that ever happens to me, I’ll be fine.” 

After that victory Owens stared down 
49ers director and owner’s representative 
John York in the locker room. Four weeks 
later he accused the team of quitting in a 
loss to the Panthers. He became so un- 
popular among his teammates last season 
that he found his retainer smashed to bits 
in the locker room, where he’d left it during 
a position meeting. 

Although Owens needed an image over- 
haul, he spent his off-season pondering 
life as San Francisco’s featured receiver 
after Rice signed as a free agent with the 
Oakland Raiders. He frequently thought 
of Rice, who used to talk to him about 
learning from mistakes, keeping cool 
when the ball wasn’t coming his way and 
not permitting double teams to frustrate 
him. “I knew I had to learn to stay more 
positive,” Owens says. 

Before the overtime loss at Chicago, he 
had been succeeding. He appreciates the 
younger 49ers who dominate the locker 
room because they create a looser atmos- 
phere than the corporate environment vet- 
erans fostered in his earlier years. He has 
helped younger receivers learn route- 
running by showing tape of how raw he 
was as a rookie and has developed a strong 
bond with Jimmy Farris, a first-year wide- 
out on the practice squad who is Owens’s 
first close friend on the team in six seasons. 

When center Jeremy Newberry sprained 
an ankle and was getting treatment on the 
field during the 49ers’ 19-17 win over the 
New York Jets on Oct. 1, Owens left the 
huddle, trotted to the sideline and offered 
encouragement to reserve center Ben 
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Lynch, who was practic- 
ing snaps. “Two years 
ago Terrell wouldn’t 
have done that,’ says re- 
ceivers coach George 
Stewart. “I think he’s 
starting to knock down 
the walls around him.” 

Still, few athletes are 
as motivated by anger as Owens. He was 
so incensed after dropping four passes in 
a 30-26 loss to St. Louis on Sept. 23 that 
he scored six times over the next three 
games. He had 20 receptions and four 
touchdowns in the two weeks following 
his return from last season’s suspension. 
The 49ers appear willing to tolerate the 
controversies (general manager Terry 
Donahue expects to see Owens on the ros- 
ter next season) if they’re accompanied 
by high production. 

“Terrell wants to be a great player, but 
he also wants to be a personality,” says 
San Francisco guard Ray Brown. “I don’t 
write off everything he does to stupidity. 
He’s a smart guy. He may come off twist- 
ed, but as long as he keeps playing like 
this, I’ll take it.” 

So will the Niners, though they have 
abandoned the notion that Owens will be- 


guys, 


“Terrellis one of those 
says Rice, “who is 
not going to loosen up.” 
_Seee SS ESS 


come a leader. He’s sincere, honest and 
loyal to those who back him. He’s also a 
distrustful loner who doubts that a lead- 
ership role would fit him easily. As Rice 
says, “Terrell is one of those guys who’s 
not going to loosen up. You want to play 
football with him, but after that he’s off 
to himself” After running into Owens at 
the 49ers’ facility one night in June, Rice 
gave him the game ball from the win over 
the Bears last year. It sits on Owens’s 
nightstand, a reminder of all the lessons 
Owens learned from Rice, with one no- 
table exception. 

“Jerry always told me that when you’re 
in the spotlight, you have to be a politi- 
cian,’ Owens says. “That’s one thing that 
I never agreed with. I know I can’t change 
the way people feel about me, but that’s 
fine. Because they will never change the 
way I play.” o 
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HE SCRUFF of Takeo Spikes’s broad, thick neck 
began to tingle, and the leader within him emerged. 
“We need to shut their asses down—right now,” Spikes 
barked at his Cincinnati Bengals teammates as 
64,217 fans at Paul Brown Stadium roared. It was 
one of those moments that Spikes, the Bengals’ standout linebacker, 
defensive captain and unfettered firebrand, will never forget. As Cincin- 
nati closed out an emotional victory over the Cleveland Browns on 
Oct. 14, Spikes sat on a sofa 435 miles away, screaming his lungs out. 

For the first time in his four-year career Spikes wasn’t with the 
Bengals on game day, but on this Sunday they didn’t need him. 
Cincinnati’s 24-14 victory over the rival Browns served as a testa- 
ment to the work Spikes had done to end the NFL’s longest-standing 
joke. On this day Cincinnati’s most animated player swore his team- 
mates could hear him all the way from his parents’ home in Sanders- 
ville, Ga. “Somebody make a play!” he yelled as Cleveland was driv- 
ing late in the third quarter, and when several defenders stopped 
Browns running back James Jackson for no gain on third-and-one, 
tears ran down Spikes’s cheeks. For a few seconds he felt a surge of 
satisfaction not unlike the ones his father, Jimmie, had experienced 
on so many Sundays. Then the gnawing emptiness returned. 

Two days later the Bengals made their captain cry again, when 
three Cincinnati defenders, end Reinard Wilson and linebackers 
Brian Simmons and Adrian Ross, strode into the Union Hill Baptist 
Church to pay their respects to Jimmie Spikes, who had lost his bat- 
tle with brain cancer on Oct. 12. “I'll never be able to explain how 
much their presence meant; says Takeo (pronounced tuh-KEE-oh). 

The Bengals have no such difficulty explaining Spikes’s significance. 
“He is our defense?’ says defensive tackle Oliver Gibson. “He’s the motor. 
When he gets hot, we're hot” Another veteran, fullback Lorenzo Neal, says 
of the 24-year-old Spikes, “The guy doesn’t seem like a fourth-year 
player; he’s got the aura of a veteran. His will to win is unbelievable, and 
he challenges everyone to match it” If Cincinnati, which fell to 4—5 after 
Sunday’s 20-7 loss to the Tennessee Titans, continues its drive toward 
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Linebacker Takeo Spikes has taken the makeover of the perennially 


woeful Bengals into his own hands 


Linas S Stripes Spikes finished with seven tackles against the 
Titans, but the result w was all too familiar for the Bengals and their fans. 


respectability, Spikes’s fingerprints will be all over the steering wheel. 

“When I got to Cincinnati, the atmosphere was horrible? Spikes re- 
calls. “We had more guys focused on Monday—payday—than on Sun- 
day. My father used to tell me, “Tough times don’t last; tough people 
do, but I knew that if we were going to turn this around, it would 
take a hell of a lot of work.” 

Selected as a captain by his peers before his second season, Spikes 
has worked hard to change the Bengals’ mind-set. He has reached 
out to teammates and spoken up to his bosses about the things that 
needed to change (the franchise’s reluctance to spend money) and 
those that needed to stay the same (he led a successful effort to per- 
suade management to retain interim coach Dick LeBeau). Because 
Spikes plays for the Bengals—whose 10-year playoff drought is the 
league’s longest and who had the worst record in the league in the 
’90s—you might not realize how good he is. However, many of those 
in the know regard Spikes as one of the NFUs best weakside line- 
backers, if not one of the best linebackers, period. 

“Takeo is as good as Ray Lewis,’ says Pittsburgh Steelers running 
back Jerome Bettis, who butts heads with Spikes and Lewis twice 
each season. “He just doesn’t have the supporting cast.” LeBeau, 
Cincinnati’s defensive coordinator from 1997 until his promotion to 
interim coach in September 2000, says Spikes “is like a younger Ju- 
nior Seau. When you talk about the top linebackers, Ray Lewis and 


Junior are great, but our guy deserves to be mentioned.” 


Known to his teammates as TKO, Spikes last year became the first 
Bengal in 21 years to exceed 100 tackles for a third consecutive season, 
and in 2001 he has 87 tackles, 4 sacks and an interception. For a fran- 
chise notorious for first-round gaffes, selecting the 6' 2", 245-pound 
Spikes with the 13th pick in ’98 was a huge score. “His ability was 
impossible to ignore,” says Cincinnati tackle Willie Anderson, a sixth- 
year veteran who has been friends with Spikes since they played to- 
gether at Auburn. “That’s why we made him a captain so quickly.” 

Leading has always come naturally to Spikes. As an eighth-grader 
in Sandersville, Spikes came up with’a plan for a weekday party at 
his parents’ house and persuaded a group of classmates to attend. 
Recalls Spikes, laughing, “We had it goin’ on—video games in one 
room, card games in another and our own little disco in the back” 
The music stopped abruptly when Spikes’s mother, Lillie, came home 
early from work after being tipped off by a school official about a 
rash of absences. “Children flew out the back door; Lillie says. “I 
took Keo back to school and made him finish out the day.” 

Lillie is a high school special-education teacher, but Takeo says it 
was his father who stressed academic achievement, “because he didn’t 
want me to have to go through what he did.” Jimmie Spikes, says Takeo, 
“was basically a sharecropper growing up. He lived in a farmer’s house, 
and when he was 13, his dad dropped dead while working the fields. To 
avoid getting kicked out of the house, my dad had to quit school and 
work the fields. Then he spent 30 years working in a kaolin mine.” 

The third of Jimmie and Lillie’s four children, Takeo took the SAT sev- 
eral times before achieving a score that qualified him for Division I-A 
competition as a freshman. His persistence paid off with a scholarship 
to Auburn, where as a junior he earned All-America honors. Soon after- 
ward he declared for the ’98 draft and moved to Atlanta. Sweet-talked 
by Falcons officials on draft day, Spikes grew excited as NFL commis- 
sioner Paul Tagliabue announced that with the 12th pick, Atlanta had 
selected linebacker ... Keith Brooking of Georgia Tech. Recalls Spikes, 
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“My fist went up when he said ‘linebacker; then I bowed my head.” 
Spikes asked James Sims, his agent at the time, “Who picks next?” 
When Sims answered, “Cincinnati,” Spikes grimaced. 

Who could blame him? The Bengals went 11-37 in Spikes’s first 
three seasons, and though the team was hungry, it was not for 
the reason you might expect. “They didn’t serve much of a break- 
fast at the facility; Anderson says, “so you had a lot of stomachs 
growling at practice.” Adds Spikes, “You'd ask for a new pair of 
socks, and our former equipment guy would say, ‘First give me 
back your old socks? Or he’d tell you to reach into a bin, and you'd 
have to match up a pair of used ones.” (Says another veteran, 
“That’s nothing. They had a bin for used jockstraps.”) Continues 
Spikes: “Everything was a hassle. As a team leader you don’t want 
to put too much emphasis on that because it doesn’t help you win, 
but what pissed us off was that we weren’t asking for red-carpet 


‘ample Spikes has amassed more than 100 
tackles in each of his first three seasons in the NFL. 


Leading by ex 


Spikes’s personality doesn’t fit easily into a box. On one hand he 
is down-home country, having eaten, he says, “everything on the 
hog except the oink?’ not to mention squirrel, pigeon, rabbit, wild 
boar and goat. Last Thanksgiving, Spikes hosted a large gathering 
that included 12 of his teammates, many of whom were repulsed 
by the barbecued raccoon appetizer that kicked off the feast. Then 
again, many players call Spikes “Hollywood, a nickname re- 
inforced by his recent guest stints on Disney’s The Jersey, BET’s 
MAAD Sports and VIP with Pamela Anderson. In June, Ebony 
magazine named him one of its 29 most eligible bachelors. 

Although Spikes says he wants to be treated as a “VIP every- 
where I go?” the Bengals’ lowly status hasn’t helped him achieve 
that. Since midway through last season he has kept a jar of 
macadamia nuts in his locker as a reminder that he has yet to be 
selected for the Pro Bowl. “It’s the little stuff that really turns my 
dial” Spikes says. “For instance, a guy who plays for a winning 
team can walk into the ESPN Zone [in Atlanta’s Buckhead dis- 
trict] and get seated immediately. With me, it’s like, “You play for 
the Bengals? It’ll be just a minute. ” 

Determined to upgrade the team’s image, Spikes and Anderson 
met with Bengals president Mike Brown late last season. They told 
him the players were in favor of retaining LeBeau, suggested ways 
of improving the work environment (such as adding a nutritionist 
to the staff) and asked to be involved in the recruitment of free 
agents. Some of the topics broached were touchy, but Spikes doesn’t 
mind putting his opinions—or those of his teammates—on the line. 
Before Cincinnati faced the defending Super Bowl champion Ravens 
on Sept. 23, Spikes took shots at Baltimore quarterback Elvis Grbac, 
who had spurned the Bengals’ advances in free agency because, 
Grbac said, he wanted to play for a winner. “We were all mad about 
it? Gibson says, “but Spikes is the one who stood up and voiced 
it” Then he backed it up, playing a brilliant game and clinching a 
21-10 upset with a 66-yard interception return for a touchdown. 

That’s the type of performance that earns players trips to Hawaii, 
but Spikes has more than individual glory on his mind. His con- 
tract will expire after next season, and while he entertained notions 
of bolting Cincinnati, he now hopes to see his mission through. 


“Takeo is as good as Ray Lewis, sai 


treatment, just the norm. Some of us had it better in college.” 

Only 22 when he was appointed captain, Spikes was unsure how 
to handle the responsibility. He read books on leadership, heeding 
the advice of experts ranging from Air Jordan (For the Love of the 
Game) to Sun Tzu (The Art of War). Hoping, he says, “to figure out 
a way to get into everybody’s little bubble?’ Spikes began socializing 
with teammates on their terms. He says he hung out with defen- 
sive tackle Glen Steele “at this redneck bar in Covington [Ky.], where 
people didn’t have a whole lot of teeth.” He met wideout Darnay 
Scott at “a hole-in-the-wall bar downtown, all smoky and muggy.” 
Says Scott, “That wasn’t his type of party. He said, “Man, I can’t be 
seen out here, wildin’ out with you? He had a ball, though.” 
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“He just doesn’t have the supporting cast.” 


Since learning of his father’s illness last February, Spikes has be- 
come more focused and less willing to settle for anything other 
than excellence. For Takeo (his parents chose the name after see- 
ing a news report on Takeo Miki, Japan’s prime minister at the 
time), every game is an opportunity to honor his father. 

“Sitting there after my dad died, watching us play the Browns, 
made me realize how much I love football,’ Spikes says. “I was 
wondering, What else would I be doing at age 24 if the game had 
been taken away from me? Losing my father ripped me to pieces, 
and my outlook is different now. I play every play like it could be 
my last, and it isn’t just about me. Nothing makes me prouder 
than to go out there and represent the Spikes family.” o 
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Spray what? 

At the World Cup, Shigeki Maruyama 
appears to do something miraculous 
while hitting out of a hazard on 

the {8th hole at the Taiheiyo Club. 


Photograph by Bob Martin 


The Week | lov. (3-19 


®@ World-beaters © Ernie Els and Retief Goosen 
give South Africa its first World Cup win in five years. 


@ Fitting Finale + The center of attention all year, 
the Annika versus Karrie rivalry steals the last scene. 


= PGA Had David Duval not been penalized two strokes for 
practice putting on the 16th hole during the first round of 
the EMC World Cup, he and Tiger Woods might have suc- 
cessfully defended their title. Instead, Els and Goosen pre- 
vailed in a four-team playoff that also included the U.S., Den- 
mark (Thomas Bjorn and Soren Hansen) and New Zealand 
(Michael Campbell and David Smail). In regulation the teams 
shot 24-under 264s at the Taiheiyo Club in Gotemba, 
Japan... . Els teamed with Wayne Westner to win the World 
Cup in 1996. . . . Harry Taylor, 47, advanced to the final stage 
of Q school for a record 19th time. Ty Tryon, 17, and Patrick 
Sheehan, 32, the younger brother of Patty Sheehan, also made 
the Nov. 28—Dec. 3 final at Bear Lakes Country Club in West 
Palm Beach, Fla. # LPGA Webb held off a charge by runner- 
up Sorenstam to win the Tyco/ADT Championship by two 
shots with a nine-under 207 at Trump International Golf 
Club in West Palm Beach. . . . Sorenstam played the final 10 
holes in six under to shoot 65—the week’s low score by two— 
and break Webb’s season-scoring-average record by .01 of a 
stroke, at 69.42. ... The tour will have seven fewer events 
(31) in 2002 than this year, and the total purse will shrink 
by $2 million, to $36.8 million. ® SENIOR Howard Twitty, 52, 
made it through the Senior Q school for the third time in the 
last four years, finishing as the medalist with a 12-under 276 
at PGA of Southern California Golf Club in Calimesa. . . . Larry 
Ziegler, at 62 the oldest golfer in the 106-man field, came in 
second. . . . Erstwhile Tour and USGA official David Eger earned 
a conditional card by coming in 14th. = ALSO With his wire- 
to-wire victory at Royal Queensland in Brisbane, Robert Allenby 
became the first player to win consecutive Australian PGA 
titles since Greg Norman, in 1984 and ’85. ... Former PGA 
Tour commissioner Deane Beman’s daughter, Amy Clark, was 
killed in an auto accident in Raleigh on Nov. 13. She was 43. 


Couples-Love Duval-Woods 
Ty Tryon Bryce Molder 
Sergio Garc a Alastair Forsyth 
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Still the one 

Overflow crowds at the 
Taiheiyo Club didn’t care that 
the competition closed the ~ 
gap on Woods this year. 
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The World Cup 
turned outto bea 


microcosm of 
Tiger Woods's 
2001 season: He 
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* was better last year 
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IT SOUNDED as if the Japanese 
golf writer were comparing Tiger 
Woods to a funky flounder. “We have 
a very expensive fish called tai? Hi- 
roshi Ishikawa of the Tokyo Inter- 
national News Service said last 
week. “Most people can’t afford it. 
They have to eat cheaper fish, you 
understand? But after a couple of 
| days, raw fish is. .. .” Searching for 
the word, he grabbed a notebook 
and wrote kugattemo, meaning 
spoiled. “When tai is spoiled, peo- 
ple still want it more than cheap fish. 
This is like Tiger Woods. When not 
at his best, Tiger is still ichiban, 
Number 1.” 

Ishikawa made his right-on 
analysis at the EMC World Cup, 
which was played at the foot of 
| Mount Fuji in Japan’s Shizuoka pre- 
| fecture. Woods and his U.S. part- 
| ner, David Duval, tied for second in 
the 24-team international shootout, 
but not before Woods performed 
one of his miracles-to-order on 
Sunday, chipping in for eagle on the 72nd 
hole to get the Americans into a four-way 
playoff. For Woods it was a mildly disap- 
pointing finish to an inconsistent year, 
and it left him with plenty to ponder as 
he prepares for 2002. 


Ina World of Hurt: 


The U.S. team wasn’t alone in canine with bad news back Onis 


“PEOPLE WERE scared, but it’s getting better. 
Things are getting back to normal.” That was 
Japan tour pro Dinesh Chand’s answer last 
week when asked if tourists were still avoid- 
ing his South Pacific island nation of Fiji be- 
cause of last year’s armed uprising by ethnic 
Fijians, Chand, Vijay Singh's World Cup team- 
mate, added, “I’m not involved in politics.” 
Chand's reluctance to weigh in on contro- 
versial matters was shared by most of the 48 
pros at the World Cup. The Argentine team of 
Angel Cabrera and Eduardo Romero talked 
about birdies and bogeys, but not about their 
country’s imminent default on $128 billion in 
debt, which has led to the shuttering of shops 
in Buenos Aires. Filipinos Rodrigo Cuello and 
Danny Zarate hit balls on the Taiheiyo Club 
range, confident that no one there would grill 
them about the Islamic separatist movement 
in Mindanao. Carlos Franco and his older 
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This season, after all, we constantly 
prodded Tiger’s flesh with a finger while 
sniffing cautiously. He wasn’t the golfer he 
was in 2000, the irresistible force who won 
three major championships, two of them 
by huge margins; who won more than 


brother Angel smiled and winked a lot, trying 
to forget that their native Paraguay is still 
reeling from the assassination of vice presi- 
dent Luis Maria Argana in March 1999, a 
failed coup in May 2000 and an elected gov- 
ernment so ineffective that in a poll last year 
80% of Paraguayans said their lives were bet- 
ter under former dictator Alfredo Stroessner. 
Nevertheless, you can’t have a World Cup 
without inviting the world. Of the 24 nations 
represented at Gotemba City, several, includ- 
ing host country Japan, were mired in deep 
recession; many were plagued by political 
violence; and a handful, including the U.S., 
were at war in the Middle East. Tony John- 
stone and Mark McNulty played for a country, 
Zimbabwe, that has experienced runaway in- 
flation and urban riots, not to mention the 
deaths associated with the seizure of white- 
owned farms by landless blacks. “It’s ap- 


2 Out On Sunday, David Smail of 
New Zealand wasn’t pleased with his 
pitch at 18, which led to a playoff loss. 


$9 million on the PGA Tour; who 
dominated nearly all the statistical 
categories. This year he was Slump- 
ing Tiger in the winter and Hidden 
Dragon in the summer, and he ar- 
rived in Asia in early November 
with one Tour victory in five 
months, his lone top 10 finish in his 
last nine starts. He lost an 18-hole 
exhibition in Shenzhen, China, to a 
29-year-old Taiwanese pro named 
Chen Yuan-chi, which is Chinese for 
Tiger who? 

It was illuminating, then, to look 
at Woods’s year-end totals. He won 
five PGA Tour events in 2001, two 
more than the next most prolific vie- 
tor, David Toms. Woods also earned 
the most money ($5,687,777) and 
had the lowest stroke average 
(68.81) on Tour. He won his sixth 
major, the Masters, completing an 
all-four-majors sweep that was as grand 
as any Grand Slam, even if the media di- 
minished it by calling it a Tiger Slam. 
Woods also won on the European tour (the 
Deutsche Bank-SAP Open), under flood- 
lights (the Battle at Bighorn exhibition) 
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palling,” says McNulty. “Just when you think 
it can’t get worse, it gets worse.” 

Whatever their political views, the players 
didn’t hesitate to ask about the safety and 
well-being of their friends. Denmark’s Thomas 
Bjorn was the focus of concern because he 
and his wife, Pernilla, winter in Dubai, a resort 
town in the United Arab Emirates. “Anytime 
you go to the Middle East, people get 
alarmed,” Bjarn says. “It’s a shame because 
Dubai is safe. A lot of Americans have gone 
home and there aren’t many tourists, but | 
don’t see any reason not to carry on.” 

The players also expressed solicitude to- 
ward the U.S. team. “They see pictures from 
New York, they read about anthrax and, nat- 
urally, they’re concerned,” said ABC golf 
commentator lan Baker-Finch, who played in 
the ’85 World Cup for Australia and lives in 
North Palm Beach, Fla. 

McNulty, who looks to I16th-century mys- 
tic Nostradamus for insight into modern af- 
fairs, could only shake his head and sign 
life’s scorecard. “As the world gets smaller,” 
he said, “the problems seem bigger.” —J.G. 
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and at the trophy shop 
(he’s everybody’s player of 
the year). Woods was a bit 
off in 2001, yes, but he 
was still ichiban. 

This wasn’t news to the 
thousands who climbed 
the hills and lined the 
fairways of the Taiheiyo 
Club’s picturesque Gotem- 
ba course. Woods’s World 
Cup play was a micro- 
cosm of his year—spells of 
brilliance marred by the 
occasional loose shot or 
ruinous lip-out. Even so, 
the Japanese galleries 
went “ooooh!” when he 
hit the ball far and 
“aaaah!” when he escaped 
from trouble. During Sun- 
day’s final round, played 
in the alternate-shot for- 
mat, the Americans were 
five strokes behind the 
New Zealanders at the 
turn, but Woods sank 
birdie putts on the 16th 
and 17th holes, and then 
made the crowd at the 
par-5 18th delirious by 
bumping his short-side 
chip off a mound and 
watching resolutely as his 
ball rolled to the hole and 
disappeared. “Tiger just 
has to be Tiger,’ said Tokyo newspaper- 
man Sadao Iwata. “That’s enough.” 

In truth, though, Tiger wasn’t Tiger in 
2001, not according to PGA Tour statistics, 
anyway. He ranked 80th in sand saves, 
145th in driving accuracy and 134th in putts 
per round—results that would send your 
average pro back to Q school. His scoring 
average rose more than a stroke over last 
year’s, and his average-to-par per event 
went from 13.8 under to 9.6 under, a dif- 
ference of more than four strokes. 

His competition, meanwhile, got notice- 
ably better in 2001. Average driving dis- 
tance rose a record 6.2 yards on Tour, while 
the average winning score fell by more than 
half a stroke. In 2000 the top 25 players, 
excluding Woods, took 69.95 shots per 
round; this year they got around in 69.85. 
Most of these gains can be attributed to the 
switch by most Tour players to a solid-core 
ball such as the one Woods used to such 
advantage in 2000. The fact remains, 
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though, that Woods was a stroke per round 
worse this year and his competition was 
better. Even the Japanese, in their moments 
of calm reflection, must squirm on their 
tatamis trying to understand how Woods 
can be ichiban overall despite being less 
than ichiban for months on end. 

The most obvious explanation is incon- 


ing par from off the green 
69.8% of the time. While 
it’s clear how Woods’s 
skills at self-rescue con- 
tributed to his low scoring 
average, it’s less clear what 
made him the Tour’s best 
scrambler. The ability to 
thread a seven-iron shot 
through a thicket of pines? 
The ability to hit a soft flop 
shot from thick greenside 
rough? “Putting, said 
Duval last Friday. “You 
can hit it this close to the 
hole from out of the 
bunker every time”—he 
held his hands a few feet 
apart, as if describing a 
fish—“but if you don’t 
make the putt, you don’t 
save par.” 

Yes, but Tiger’s putting 
numbers were so ordi- 
nary in 2000.... Duval 
shrugged, then said, “The 
statistics are misleading.” 

He was right. Woods’s 
bump-and-run for eagle on 
Sunday owed as much to 
his powers of concentra- 
tion as it did to his abilities 
with a wedge, and no one 
who has seen him pull off 
such shots before would 
look to data for enlighten- 
ment. Thomas Bjorn, who paired with Soren 
Hansen for the Danish team that also tied 
for second at the World Cup, said, “Tiger is 
different from the rest of us. He does things 
on the last hole that only Nicklaus has done, 
and he seems to do it every time.” 

In any event, Woods hit his tee shot off a 
tree on the first playoff hole, leaving the 


“Tiger is different from us,” Bjorn said. “He does things on the last 
hole that only Nicklaus has done, and he seems to do it every time.” 
eer 


sistency. Woods didn’t have many good 
weeks this year, but when he had his 
A game, he was devastating. He won three 
straight tournaments in the spring, in- 
cluding the Players Championship and the 
Masters. He then won the Memorial a 
month later, by a whopping seven strokes. 

A second explanation can be found in 
one of the Tour’s newer statistical cate- 
gories. Woods was No. 1 in scrambling, sav- 


way open for the eventually victorious 
South African team of Ernie Els and Retief 
Goosen, and inviting a new round of pok- 
ing and sniffing. Woods had hoped to 
retain the World Cup trophy, which he’d 
won two years ago with Mark O’Meara and 
last year with Duval. Instead, he retained 
a whiff of imperfection. 

For the world’s greatest golfer, the World 
Cup was a good walk kugattemo. o 
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TIGER WOODS was on his way to win- 
ning the 1997 Masters by 12 shots. Fuzzy 
Zoeller, who had won his green coat 18 years 
earlier, was coming out of the clubhouse at 
Augusta National, his fourth round long 
done, a drink in his left hand (just water, he 
says). Tiger was a 21-year-old cablinasian, 
his invented word to explain his varied an- 
cestry. Fuzzy was 45, a basketball player as a 
schoolboy, a hunter as an adult, a good ol 
boy from Indiana who could call his black 


fingers, started to walk away and then 
turned to deliver one last line: “Or collard 
greens or whatever the hell they serve.” 

Twenty seconds. That’s all it took for 
Fuzzy Zoeller to turn his life upside down. 
“J paid the price,” he says. He turned 50 
on Nov. 11 and next year, after 27 seasons 
on the regular Tour, will become a fixture 
on the Senior tour, playing in about 20 
events. “Believe me, it cost me a lot.” 

The chicken line was supposed to be 


Was Zoeller’s commentary rooted in a 
racist stereotype? Of course it was. Was it 
offensive? Of course it was. Did it reveal 
the core values of the man who spoke it? 
Not a bit. Tiger Woods knew that, and so 
did his father, Earl. Oprah Winfrey and the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson, who seized on 
Zoeller’s comments, did not. 

Zoeller failed the first rule of comedy: 
Know your audience. Zoeller thought he 
knew his audience—white sportswriters, 


The line was supposed to be funny. Itwas well-received in the 


friends crude names to their faces and, as 
happens in locker rooms and fishing boats 
and at racetracks and taverns, the friends 
would laugh because they knew the Fuzz 
and knew the man didn’t have a hating bone 
in his body. 

Fuzzy walked through the little knot of 
reporters and TV crews that gathers every 
day during the Masters under the shade of 
a sprawling oak between the clubhouse and 
the 1st tee. He stopped for a chat, of course. 
In those days he always had time to talk. He 
looked at the scoreboard and said, “Pretty 
impressive. That little boy is driving it well, 
and he’s putting well. He’s doing everything 
it takes to win. So you know what you guys 
do when he gets in here? You pat him on 
the back and say, ‘Congratulations’ and 
‘Enjoy it? And tell him not to serve fried 
chicken next year. Got it?” He snapped his 
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Candid camera Refreshment in hand, 
Zoeller cracks wise at the [997 Masters. Twenty 
seconds would turn his life upside-down. 


funny. Moments after uttering it for the cam- 
eras, Zoeller replayed his comment in the 
champions’ locker room, where the atten- 
dants were all black and the attendees all 
white, and the line was well-received by both. 
It was a joke rooted in the quaint Augusta 
National custom of the defending champi- 
on’s choosing the menu for the champions’ 
dinner held on the Tuesday night of the tour- 
nament. In 1989 defending champ Sandy 
Lyle, a Scot, ordered up haggis. In ’97 Nick 
Faldo, an Englishman, served fish and chips. 
Had Bruce Fleisher ever won the Masters, 
he no doubt would have served bagels and 
lox at his champions’ dinner because all Jews 
eat bagels and lox at every meal. 
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champions locker room, among black attendants and white attendees. 


many of whom had been covering his act 
for two decades. When he said “tell him not 
to serve” he didn’t need to add at the cham- 
pions’ dinner. Fuzzy knew the writers were 
familiar with the customs of that dinner. He 
also knew that the reporters were part of 
the fraternity, that he could count on them. 

He was almost right. None of the writ- 
ers there reported Zoeller’s comments. The 
journalists knew it was just Fuzzy being a 
joker; no news in that. None of the TV 
crews used Fuzzy’s commentary that Sun- 
day night either. They had a bigger story: a 
21-year-old African-American phenom’s 
winning a tournament at which blacks had 
been unwelcome for decades. 

Fuzzy says that he didn’t give the com- 
ments another thought—until he got a call 
from his old pal Hubert Green a week later. 
“Did you just see yourself on CNN?” asked 
Green, who had been watching the Sunday 
morning CNN program Pro Golf Weekly. 
(Executives at CNN, which like Sports IL- 
LUSTRATED is owned by AOL Time Warn- 
er, were unaware of the footage of Zoeller’s 
comments until four days after they had 
been uttered and decided to hold the piece 
until the ensuing weekend. According to 
CNN, Zoeller was contacted through his 
agent before the broadcast but declined to 
comment.) “You better get your lawyer,’ 
Green added. 

Ason of the South, Green knew a thing 
or two about the explosiveness of racial pol- 
itics. Fuzzy did not even see a firecracker. 
He told Green, “Aw, hell, I was joking.” 

Green is one of Zoeller’s best friends in 
golf. They roomed together on the road for 
18 years. When you ask Zoeller whom he 
will miss as he graduates from the junior 
Tour, as he calls it, he cites John Daly and 
Vijay Singh. When you ask him whom he 
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looks forward to hanging out with on the 
Senior tour, he cites Green and Jim Thorpe. 
Thorpe is black, and Singh, a Fijian, is 
darker yet. Green is white, and Daly is 
whiter yet. By the anemic measures of pro 
golf, that’s about as colorful as a modern 
foursome of touring pros gets. 

A cynic might say that Zoeller drops 
those four names trying to show off his 
new political astuteness, to align himself 
with the golfing division of the Rainbow 
Coalition. Spend a couple of days with 
him, though, and you will find 
there isn’t any new political as- 
tuteness in the man. “I didn’t think 
the comments [about Woods] were 
so bad,” says Zoeller, “but I regret 
like hell that I said them. I’ve got 
nobody to blame but myself. I 
spoke too loudly, and everybody 
heard me.” 

He hangs with Daly and Green 
and Singh and Thorpe because 
they’re just like Zoeller. They’ve 
sipped from the waters—and from 
some other things—outside the gated 
community of golf. They’re actual 
people. Green is a hothead. Singh is 
moody. Thorpe is a gambler. Daly is 
a (recovering) boozer. Frank Urban 
Zoeller is an Indiana hick. 

Earl Woods could hang with those 
guys, no problem. (One thing you 
learn in the Army, in which Woods 
served for 20 years, is how to hang 
with anybody.) He says, “I hope 
Fuzzy wins his first five tournaments on the 
Senior tour.” This from somebody who had 
nothing to say about Zoeller in April 1997. 
Why is Earl rooting for him? “Because it 
would be a shot in the arm for the Senior 
tour,’ he says, “and it would be a shot in 
the arm for Fuzzy.’ 

Woods then goes on a little rant, as if he 
has been thinking of Zoeller and his 


country, the chickens would sigh collec- 
tively and say, “Thank God? 

“We're all prisoners of our own words, 
captured for posterity. Growing up in Indi- 
ana in the 1950s and 60s, as Fuzzy did, ’m 
sure he saw racial ugliness. Some respond to 
that with intellect, some with anger, some 
by isolating themselves. Fuzzy’s response 
was humor. The problem with his com- 
ments is they were funny only to a very se- 
lect audience. I was appalled with the media 
reaction, but I couldn’t say anything. Who 


Lean. om me Daly stood by Zoeller through four tough years. 


am I to tell the media to back off from any- 
body? My voice would have meant nothing” 

Zoeller doesn’t feel that way. He believes 
one strong statement from Earl or Tiger in 
1997 would have “diffused the whole thing 
in three minutes.” Poor Tiger. All he wanted 
to do at the time was enjoy his first victory 
in a pro major when suddenly he found 
himself stuck between siding with Jackson 


ogized for his remarks, said he had meant 
no harm and extended his hand. Woods ac- 
cepted it. Then they spent 20 minutes talk- 
ing about fishing. Zoeller told him, “If you 
want to go someplace where the seas are 
small and the fish are big, go to Costa Rica.” 

In those days, Zoeller was a high-profile 
fisherman. He had a fishing show on ESPN 
that was sponsored by Kmart. For 13 years 
Zoeller had an endorsement deal with 
Kmart, which sold sets of Fuzzy Zoeller golf 
clubs at affordable prices, with Zoeller getting 
a cut. Zoeller made serious money in 
his Kmart deal. By the U.S. Open in 
June 1997, the fishing show was his- 
tory and so was the Kmart relation- 
ship. “I learned it was over by read- 
ing about it in the paper,’ Zoeller says. 

When Zoeller says he paid the 
price, he’s being literal. Nonetheless, 
he’s a rich man. He lives with Diane, 
his wife of 25 years, and their four 
children, ages 12 to 22, on 200 acres 
in Floyds Knobs, Ind., outside of 
Louisville. An hour away, he and a 
friend have a hunting cabin on 500 
acres. “I’ve done O.K. Zoeller says. 

Some Tour players say Zoeller has 
been a changed man these past four 
years, not as much fun, not as loose. 
They say you can see it in his de- 
meanor and in his game. (Since that 
fateful Masters, Zoeller has only two 
top 10s in 78 events.) He says those 
observations are not wholly true. His 
game failed him because of a degen- 
erative disk in his neck, but that malady was 
cured through surgery, in October 2000, and 
steroid treatments. Zoeller says that he’s 
more cautious in his public comments now, 
but in his private life he’s the same guy. 
What is hard, Zoeller says, is knowing that 
millions of strangers “think I am a hating 
man when I know in my heart I’m not, but 
I guess that’s all that matters.” 
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“Thope Fuzzy wins his first five tournaments on the Senior tour,” 
says Earl Woods. “It would bea shotin the arm for him.” 


predicament for years: “Fuzzy wasn’t being 
malicious in those comments. He’s a ha- 
bitual comedian. For that he was crucified. 
I'd heard him say much worse things, but 
in private settings. What did he say, any- 
how? A joke about fried chicken. A lot of 
people eat fried chicken. If blacks were the 
only people who ate fried chicken in this 
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or Zoeller over the telling of a stupid joke. 
He responded with silence and continues 
to. (He declined to comment for this story.) 

When he met with Zoeller for the first time 
after Zoeller’s comments, at the Colonial In- 
vitational in May 1997, it was “to soothe the 
press’s eye?’ Zoeller says. Woods was eating 
lunch. Zoeller, who had already eaten, apol- 


He’s looking forward to the Senior tour, 
playing with his old buddies, flying around 
the country in his seven-seat Falcon 100 
jet. For Fuzzy that’s the only way to trav- 
el. He says, “You can drink, smoke, fart, 
eat, put your seat in any damn position you 
want.” The man’s a jokester. Anybody got 
a problem with that? o 


THE NEW STRATA’ TOUR ULTIMATE? 2 
5 YARDS LONGER THAN THE TITLEIST PRO V1 _~ 


ISN’T IT TIME YOU SWITCHED? 


Strata has changed the golf ball world again with the introduction of the Strata Tour 
Ultimate 2. Joining the Strata Tour Ultimate as the only ball with a Tungsten Energy 
or the Tour Ultimate 2 utilizes a slightly firmer Zynthane III cover for increased 
distan while providing great spin and feel. If you want to take your game to the 
next level, switch to Strata and lower your scores. 


At impact the Tungsten Energy 
Core provides a greater energy 
transfer which results in a higher 
trajectory and more distance off 
the woods and long irons. 


Ultimate Distance 
and Control 


SIX CONTINENTS. 
20 LANGUAGES. 


NO TRANSLATION NECESSARY. 


The International Federation of PGA Tours congratulates the South African team 
of Ernie Els and Retief Goosen on their world-class performance in 
winning the EMC World Cup and the John Jay Hopkins Trophy. 


THE WORLD tS WATCHIN G 


EMC WORLD CUP 
THE TAIHEIYO CLUB (GOTEMBA COURSE), 
GOTEMBA CITY, JAPAN 
NOVEMBER 15-18, 2001 EMC 
WORLD CUP 
WWW.WORLDGOLFCHAMPIONSHIPS.COM 


BY YI-WYN YEN 


O WAY Annika Sorenstam 

was going to end her finest 

season by letting her arch- 
nemesis steal her thunder. Sure, Karrie 
Webb had an insurmountable lead head- 
ing into the last round of the LPGA’s final 
event of the year, but after all Sorenstam 
had accomplished in 2001—including 
shooting an unprecedented 59 and win- 
ning eight tournaments—she went out on 
Sunday determined to make a little more 
history. If she couldn’t beat Webb at last 
week’s Tyco/ADT Championship, she could 
at least break her rival’s record for scoring 
average, established in 1999. 

To set the mark Sorenstam needed a 66 
on a brutal course that had yielded only 
two rounds lower than 69 through the first 
three days. Long odds, you say? All Soren- 
stam did was shoot a 65, loosing a fist 
pump after the final putt dropped. “I’m 
very stubborn,” she said on Sunday 
evening. “It was my last goal of the year. I 
wanted to end the year on my terms.” The 
only thing sweeter, she admitted, would 
have been taking home the trophy. 

Don’t think Webb didn’t enjoy seizing 
that hardware. “T’ll eat my hat if [Soren- 
stam] wins eight tournaments every year 
from now on,’ she said. “As much as she’d 
like to win eight tournaments every year, 
I know she’s probably not counting on it.” 
Take that, Annika. 

Sorenstam had come to the tournament 
with all of 2001’s major distinctions— 
player of the year as well as the money and 
scoring titles—wrapped up. An obsessive 
achiever, she secured the scoring record 
with a seven-under-par 281, dropping her 
season average to 69.42, .01 better than 
Webb’s number for 1999. Still, Webb’s two- 
stroke victory gives Sorenstam something 
to stew over during the long off-season. 
“This victory is her answer to my season.” 
Sorenstam said on Sunday. “I think it 
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Karrie Webb 
may have won 

the LPGA's 
season-ender, but 
Annika Sorenstam 
refused to cede 
the spotlight 


mm. Webb went nine under par on a course where the average score was 74.72. 


means that I’ve got to be ready next year.” 

This back-and-forth between Sorenstam 
and Webb injected drama into an other- 
wise lifeless event, especially because they 
were paired in the opening two rounds. 
However, their rivalry has become so fa- 


miliar that the protagonists were eclipsed 
by the setting—Trump International Golf 
Club in West Palm Beach, Fla.—and it’s 
blustery patriarch. 

Donald Trump’s first golf course owes 
more to Willy Wonka’s chocolate factory 
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than to the typical Florida layout. The 
$46 million spread boasts 1,000 oaks trees 
(brought in at $5,000 a pop), a 30-foot 
man-made waterfall and eight swans. The 
one detail that seemed to escape Trump was 
the symphony of obscene screams floating 
downwind from the Palm Beach County 
Criminal Justice Complex, which abuts the 
3rd hole. “I could definitely hear the in- 
mates out in the rec area during practice 
rounds,’ said pro Moira Dunn. 

Trump preferred to focus on a different 
captive audience—the tournament-record 
45,000 fans in attendance. “Look at all 
these people who came to see the course,” 
Trump said last Saturday from the 18th- 
hole bleachers, waving a hand in the di- 
rection of the hordes of senior citizens in 
white tube socks. “Having a tournament 
on this course doesn’t mean much to me, 
but this is a way for people who aren’t 
going to pay $350,000 for a membership 
to pay $10 to see the course.” 

The fans were as eager to get a glimpse 
of Trump as they were of the Webb- 
Sorenstam showdown, and the Donald 
didn’t disappoint. He spent the first round 
spectating from the middle of the fairway, 


trailing Sorenstam and Webb with a seven- 
person entourage. “You'd think he’d have 
better things to do,’ said Sorenstam. 

Apparently not. During the second round 
Trump chatted up players from behind the 
tee of the par-3 17th hole. On Saturday he 
parked himself at 18, delighting in the 
chance to look on as Sorenstam triple- 
bogeyed the hole. “Oops, looks like she just 
threw up on herself; Trump said, chortling. 
“You know, we could make this course 
more difficult if we wanted.” 

Trump’s famous ego had a direct impact 


ing, shaving the fringe of the 7th green so 
balls would slide off to a watery doom. “I 
don’t want to see the players suffer? Trump 
said, “but I don’t think anyone wants to 
see golfers shooting 29 under.” 

The players didn’t exactly appreciate his 
concern. The LPGA’s season-ending event 
is limited to the top 30 on the money list, 
and it’s supposed to be a reward for a long 
season of grinding. Trump did supply the 
golfers with BMW 350I courtesy cars and 
bungalows at his private social club Mar-a- 
Lago—each equipped with a nine-foot pool 


“It was my last goal of the year,” Sorenstam said of breaking 
Webb's scoring record. “I wanted to end the year on my terms.” 
Lae 


on the tournament: He wanted the scores 
to be high to burnish his course’s reputa- 
tion. Owing to superfast greens and devil- 
ishly positioned pins, Webb (nine under) 
and Sorenstam were the only players to fin- 
ish below par on the watery 6,413-yard, 
par-72 track. Although the field averaged 
75.67 during a windy second round, the 
Trump International grounds crew further 
tricked up the course on Saturday morn- 


now in STEEL. 


table and a hot tub—but there was still 
plenty of griping. “A lot of us are frustrat- 
ed? said Marisa Baena, who wound up 13 
over par. “This is the Tour Championship. 
We're supposed to show off our skills. In- 
stead I look like a 36 handicapper.” 

Trump’s rejoinder? “The sign of a good— 
no, a great—course is when you see the two 
best players competing for the title.” 

That was indeed the case over four taut 


1 ©2001 TaylorMade Golf Company, Inc. 200 Steel, Powerframe and TaylorMade are trademarks of the TaylorMade Golf Company, In 


rounds. Webb began the third round four 
strokes ahead of Sorenstam, but the scrappy 
Swede stormed back, seizing the lead with 
a birdie on the 10th hole. Webb, however, 
steadied herself, and by the time Sorenstam 
had dunked two balls at 18 and made her 
triple, Webb was five up on Sorenstam. “I’m 
trying my hardest,’ a peeved Soren 

following the round. “It’s as if w 

day pins for the past two days.” 


When Sunday finally came, Sorenstam 
mounted one last charge. With five birdies 
and an eagle over her final 13 holes, she 
closed to within two strokes. Webb had to 
earn her third victory of the season with 
an airtight 68. 

nis dustup was only the latest episode in 
Sorenstam and Webb’s long game of can- 
you-top-this? After Webb’s seven victories in 
2000, including two majors, Sorenstam 


Making a splash Until the final round, 
Sorenstam’s deft play was overshadowed 
by the faux grandeur of Trump International. 


rededicated herself in the off-season, and 
the result has been 31 tournament, scoring 
and money records this year. (With 
$115,000 last week sl came the first 


woman to earn $2 million in a season.) 
Webb won two majors in the span of four 
weeks to become the youngest woman (26) 
to complete the career Grand Slam, yet she 
was still overshadowed by her rival. Do the 


comparisons with Sorenstam bother her? 
“I don’t get caught up in that?’ Webb said 
last Friday, flinching at the question. “An- 
nika’s had an unbelievable year, but I'll take 
my results every year for the rest of my life.” 

Nebb denied that her first victory in five 
months was a message to Sorenstam, but 
she was clearly sustained by the intensity of 
the competition. Walking off the 18th green 
on Sunday, she was stopped by Trump, 
who congratulated her with a kiss on the 
cheek. Leaning in, he asked, “Annika make 
you nervous out there today?” 

“Oh, yeah,” Webb said with a smile. “She 
had me going all day.” Oo 


THERE IS A CLUB. 


The 200 Steel driver and fairway woods give golf's better players all the 
benefits of the #1 club on tour with the feel only steel can provide. Our 
metalwood experts designed, honed, tweaked and tested until they had 
the thinnest, strongest driver we've ever produced. The 200 Steel has 
the highest COR available in a steel driver and conforms to the USGA 


Rules of Golf. With a large 275cc head size, one- 


of-a-kind Powerframe technology and a larger 
COR area for more forgiveness on off-center hits, 
you can execute the same cuts, draws, low shots 
and high shots as the pros while enjoying the sound 


and feel of steel. 


esaylorMade 


GOLF 


CALLAWAY 
allay, Rao 1c ame 


The new CTU 30. 


www.callawaygolf.com Callaway, Callaway Golf, C and Design, HX Blue, HX Red, Rule 35 and CTU 30 are trademarks of Callaway Golf Company. Titleist and Pro V1 are trademarks of the Acushnet Company. 


THE INAUGURAL UBS War- 
burg Cup was like Spam. We 
were a bit leery of its ingredients, 
but in the end it left a surpris- 
ingly pleasant aftertaste. 
Basically a pickup game with 
a Ryder Cup format, the War- 
burg worked because its curious 
mix of six over-50 seniors and 
six fortysomethings on each team 
produced a cliffhanger finish— 
won 12-11% by the U.S. over 
the ROW (Rest of the World)— 
and because match play is golf’s 
most dramatic and telegenic for- 
mat. This cup also enjoyed the 
reflected glory of the Ocean 
course at Kiawah Island, S.C., 


—— ~— 


the site of the War by the Shore, 
the most intense Ryder Cup ever, 
10 years ago. 

Nonetheless, if the Warburg is 
going to prosper in the crowded 
Silly Season, it will have to make 
changes for next year. Here are 
my suggestions. 

Spice up the team names: Why 
not drop the ROW and go with 
The Other Guys (TOG), Those 
Foreign Bastards (TFB) or, sim- 
ply, Them? At least pick a name 
that sounds like a rivalry: Good 
versus Evil, Yankees versus Red 
Sox... something. 

Attract better players: Who 
knew Isao Aoki was still alive? 


WHEN THE Hall of Fame 
lowered the bar to induct 
Payne Stewart, who had 


only II victories, it greatly improved the chances of induction 
for many of his contemporaries whose win totals aren’t wor- 
thy of the Hall. Thanks to Stewart, Lanny Wadkins, Ben Cren- 
shaw, Hubert Green, Curtis Strange and Mark O'Meara will all 
get swept into the Hall in coming years. 


by Gary Van Sickle 


Nick Faldo, who went flat out to 
help his partner Aoki win a match 
on Friday, was 2-0-! for ROW. 


For that matter, who knew Denis 
Durnian or Ian Stanley had ever 
been born? The ROWs desper- 
ately needed star power, which 
Greg Norman, Nick Price or even 
Seve Ballesteros could have pro- 
vided. Also, what happened to 
Senior tour stars like Bruce 
Fleisher and Allen Doyle? 

Keep the captains on the side- 
lines: Arnold Palmer chopped 
broccoli for the first two days. 
ROW captain Gary Player fared 
even worse in the singles match 
between the two. Palmer had 
nine bogeys but still beat Player 
like a drum, finishing him off 
at 17. Their match was as mes- 
merizing as a car wreck. 

Find some fans: The Warburg 
limited ticket sales and drew only 
about 4,000 people a day, giving 
the matches the festive atmos- 
phere of, say, a bad Senior tour 
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Threesomes 
What do these players have 
in common? 


= Hank Kuehne 
a Chris Patton 
= Sam Randolph 


They are U.S. Amateur 
champions who played in 
the second stage of this 
year’s PGA Tour Q school 
but failed to advance to the 
Nov. 28-Dec. 3 final. 


Feedback 

Does Tiger Woods look 

better with or without his 

newly grown goatee? 
With ......23% 
Without ...77% 


—Based on 2,813 responses to our 
informal survey 
Next question: Who is golf's 
player of the year: Annika 
Sorenstam (eight victories, 
one major championship, 
69.42 scoring average) 
or Woods (five victories, 
one major championship, 
68.81 scoring average)? 
Vote at golfplus.cnnsi.com. 


Numbers 

In April, when John Daly 
wasn't invited to the Masters 
for the first time since (997, 
he said his goal this season 
was to crack the top 50 in the 
World Ranking by the end of 
the year and therefore qualify 
for a return trip to Augusta in 
2002—a tall order since he 
ranked 302nd at the time. 
Seven months later it looks as 
if Daly is going to make it. 
Here are the players in the 
top 50 who have made the 
biggest jumps in ’OI. 


2000 Current Gain 
John Daly 507th 47th 460 
Charles Howell 324th 45th 279 
ScottMcCarron 206th 46th 160 
(85th 39th [46 
148th 40th 108 


Joe Durant 


Niclas Fasth 
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DRAMBUIEs 


WORLD 
IGE Goer 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


1. Mo purchase necesrary Open only ts haga United States residents, 21 
years of age or elder. Void ia Califuenéa and where prohibited and/ee 
restricted. Sweepstakes begins 12:01 am, EST, December 1, 2001 and 
ends at 11:59 p.m, EST on Jenuery 31, 2802. 

2.To entec complute the Official Entry Form or hand print the words DRAM 
BURE World Ice Goll Championship Sweepstakes, your full same, complete 
address, daytime and evening pone eumers and dste of bith (equiced) 
ona 3" x5 cord and mail ta: DRAMBUIE World Ice Golf Champianship 
Swoepstekes, PM Station, PO. Bax 3553, Southbury, CT 05488-3553. 

3.Al entries must be postmarked bry January 31, 2002 and received by 

February 7. 2002. Limit ane entry per person, household, e¢ addvess. 

Multiple entries will result in desqealification of all entries fromm said 

antral, Neithoy Bacardi U.S.A. Ine. (Sponsor) no any of is agencies ane 

responsible for any misdirected, legible, incomplete, stolen, lost, late, 
damaged, destroyed or postage due entries of mail. Once submitted, 
entries become the exclasive property of the Sponsor and will not be 


tetmmed. 

4. Winners will be selected via rasudous drawing, from all eligible entries 
feceived, en ot ebaut Febraury 7, 2002, by Promotion Mechanics, Inc., an 
independent judging eegunization. By participating, entrants agree to he 
bound by these Dificial Rles ore by the decisions uf the jedges, which 
are final sad bieding in all respects. Wianers will be notifies by mail. 
Grand Prize Winsor will be required to execute an Affidavit of Eigitility, a 
Liability Release and a Publicity Fidease (where logal) to be returnest 
within 4 days of notification. Prist 10 issuing of travel documents, winner's 
travel guest will be required to siga and retuen « Liebdlity Release and a 
Publicity Release (wbere legal). In the event of son-conplieaca with 
these requirements o¢ if prize notification prime is returned 2 undeliver- 
alte, peim will ba forteitod, nod an atternate winner selected, 

5. Grae Prine Wiens; One (1) Grased Prize Winner will receive @ tip for two 
to Groenlend ta participate in the DRAMBUIE World lee Golf 
Championship. Grand Prize Winser and guest must each have a golf hand 
cap of under 34 to be eligible to participate. Tay consists of roend-trip 
business class airfare for two fram majar aispeet nearest Prize Wire's 
home location to Greenland, 7 sights lodging {one room, double vecupan- 
cy). entry for Grand Prive Winner ond guest aa the DRAMBUIE World lea 
Goll Champinnshig, eed $1,000 spending money, Approximate rete value 
of prize is $17,800, bowever, actuol value will be determined by price 
winner's horne focation and seasonal rates. Tp must be taheo during the 
time period of the ORAMBUIE World tor Goll Charopionstip (Champienship 
tdetes: March 21, 2002 through Mavch 26, 2002), Travelers are responsi- 
ble for af necessary travel authorizations such as passperts aed visas ard 
ny travel inserance. Grand Prize Winner and geest are resporsible foe 
providing adequate clathing and gear as recommended by the DRAMEUIE 
World lee Golf Championship, and must bring their awn golf clubs, 

6, Fist Prize Winners: Five (5) First Prine Winners will recerre ove (1) 
DRAMBUIE® Liquour professional goll hap. Apprcmata retad valve 
$300.00. Secon Prize Winners; One bundred (109) Secnad Prize Winners 
wil each receive one {1) dozen golf belts with the ORANBUIE® Liquenr 
Jogo. Appraximate retail value $39.00. 

7.All peies are subject to availability and other restrictions, All other 
expenses not specified bervin are. the sole responsibility of the Winsers, 
including. bat not Emited ta, travel insurance, fosd, dtc, gratuities ant 
‘other incidentals. All travel errangements murst he made by Sperrsor 
and/or Sponsor's designated agent. Grand Prize Weanet and geest nrust 
foenish thois owa golf chibs to participate in the DRANIBUIE Weeld lor Goll 
Championship, All federal state and local taxes on prizes are the sole 
responsibilty of Winners, No prize substitetion or cash redemption wil be 
eworded except at the sele discretion of the Sposor due to prize unavatl- 
ability sod then foe prize of comparable velue, No prize transfec Void 
where probidited, taxed cf restricted. Ouds of winning will be determined 
by.the murber of eligible entries rocenead. which és estimated at 60,000. 

8. Employees of Sponsor and its parent or any of their affiliate companies, 
subsidiarins, agents, alcobol beverage drstribeters/ wholesslers, rotniders 
‘and their advertising aad peemotional agencies. and the employtes and 
the immediate families of each wre nat eligible to enter or win. Subject to 
applicable federal and stale laws and regulations. 

9, Entrant releases Sponsoe and its pareet and their affikate companies, sub- 
sidiaties, alcoholic beverage retaiers, distnbutoes,/whelesalecs ead the 
rectors, officers, emplayees end agencies of say of the above organiza 
tions from erry aod i fability whatssever for eny injuries, lasses or devm- 
ages of any kind caused by participation in the sweepstakes or resulting 
from peceptance, possession, of use/ misuse of the prize, By accepting 
Prize, Winner consents to the use of his/her name and esass foe achver- 
tising and trade purposes without additional compensstion, excep! where 
obibitod by lave Participents waive the right ta assert es a cast of win- 
ning any prize, any and al costs of redemption cc travel to resem said 
prize andl acy inbilty which might arise from redgerring or seeking tn 
redeem said prize, 

10. For The Winners List, mail a sotl-addressed, stamped errvedope ta: DRAM- 
BLRE Worl Ice Gelf Championship Winners List, PM Station, PO, Bax 

750, Southbury, CT 06488-0750 betere February 28, 2002. 


ENJOY OUR GOOD TASTE WITH YOUR 
GOOD JUDGEMENT. 
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stop. Maybe last Saturday’s Clemson-South 
Carolina game had something to do with 
the sparse attendance, or perhaps it was 
the $185 price of a ticket for the week. 
Or maybe it was the name. “Who’s War- 
burg?” was a common refrain on Kiawah 
Island. Warburg is actually a financial- 
services company, but don’t tell that to the 


fans. Just tell them that this Warburg 
guy will bend the age rule and bring Tiger 
Woods next year. 


Q School Second Stage 


The Hero and the Zero 


High school junior Ty Tryon won't be going 
to college, but he is 
headed where four- 
time Georgia Tech 


Molder isn’t: the 


To Hall and Back oa 


Under LPGA 
rules Norman 
would be out. 


- 


TO MAKE the LPGA Hall of Fame, play- 
ers must have been on tour for 10 years 
and amassed 27 points: One point is 
awarded for a victory or for earning the 
Vare Trophy (low scoring average) or the 
player of the year award, two points for 
winning a major. PGA Tour players are 
voted into the Hall by a panel of fellow 
pros, Tour officials and reporters. If the 
PGA Tour used the LPGA’s criteria, here’s 
how a select group of men would stack up. 


These Hall of Famers would be out 


Greg Norman (24 POINTS) Just as in real life, 
the Shark comes agonizingly close. 

Hale Irwin (23) His sleeve of U.S. Opens is 
impressive, but sorry, those 32 Senior vic- 
tories don’t count. 

Julius Boros (22) Won two U.S. Opens and 
a PGA but had only 18 wins overall. 
Payne Stewart (14) A trio of majors yet only 
eight other victories. 

Chi Chi Rodriguez (8) Eight wins and nary 
a major. Who let the dogs in? 


These nonmembers would be in 


Tiger Woods (42 POINTS) At age 25 he has 29 
wins (including six majors) plus three 


‘ final stage of the 
PGA Tour qualify- 
ing tournament. 
That was the good 
news and the bad 
news from the PGA 
Tour Q school’s sec- 
ond stage, which 
has become pro- 
fessional golf's most 
feared event be- 
cause a player’s 
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Vardons (low scor- 
ing average) and 
four POYs. 

Leo Diegel (32) With 
30 victories including a couple of PGAs, 
it’s a mystery why he’s not in. 

Henry Picard (28) His 26 wins include the 
°38 Masters and the 39 PGA. 


These sure things would need 
help from the veterans committee 


Tom Kite (23) No-go even counting his 
Players Championship as a major. 
Lanny Wadkins (23) A 21-time winner with, 
surprisingly, only one major (77 PGA). 
Nick Price (22) During his short but sweet 
prime—a four-year span starting in 
1991—he racked up 13 of his 16 wins, 
Ben Crenshaw (21) He’d make the Hall if he 
had been 6-2 in playoffs instead of 0-8. 
Curtis Strange (21) Only 17 wins, despite 
three money titles and two U.S. Opens. 


These guys would have no shot 


Mark O’Meara (19) He has had a nice ca- 
reer, but 16 wins aren’t going to cut it. 
Fred Couples (18) There are no couches in 
the Hall for a 14-win underachiever. 
Davis Love Ill (15) Has had one win in the 
last three years. At 37 the clock is ticking. 
Paul Azinger (14) Too bad cancer inter- 
rupted his career in his prime. 


Sees THE DRAMBUIEs WORLD ICE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


Be a part of golf’s greatest adventure, the Drambuie» World 
Ice Golf Championship. Enter to win the sweepstakes, and 
next March you and a guest could test your skills on the 
frozen sea of Uummannag, Greenland. The memories and 


Stories will last a lifetime, thanks to Drambuie and golf — 


Scotland’s two greatest gifts. Try both. On ice. 


PLAY HARD. 
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score for four days determines 
whether he will have a place to 
play the following year. “If you 
don’t get your card at the next 
stage, at least you've got an au- 
tomatic spot on the Buy.com 
tour; says 20-year tour veteran 
Tommy Armour III, who was the 
medalist last week at Hombre 
Golf Club in Panama City Beach, 
Fla. “If you don’t make it here, 
you've got nothing” 

The Hombre was one of six 
second-stage sites that over the 
last two weeks produced 132 
players who will be among those 
competing at the Q School final, 
Nov. 28—Dec. 3 at Bear Lakes 
Country Club in West Palm 
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Tryon, I7, is the youngest of the 
132 players who advanced 
to next week’s Q school final. 


Beach, Fla. Tryon, 17, rode a first- 
round 63 at Orange Valley Na- 
tional, in his hometown of Or- 
lando, to a 12th-place finish and 
a ticket to Bear Lakes. He sur- 
vived a shaky last round that fea- 
tured an approach shot bounc- 
ing out-of-bounds off a cart path, 
a shot into a water hazard and 
a missed one-foot putt for bogey 
on the 7th hole. It wasn’t until 
he birdied 16 that Tryon secured 
his spot in the final stage. “I was 
wondering what was going on 
for a while,’ Tryon said follow- 
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ing Friday’s closing round. “Even 
though I had a good chance of 
making it after the first three 
rounds, I still got nervous. When- 
ever I had a long putt, I felt like 
I had dynamite in my hands.” 

Molder is considered a can’t- 
miss future star, but he missed 
badly at Oak Valley in Beaumont, 
Calif. After three straight 72s 
he was two under in his final 
round and making a run when 
he hit into a water hazard on the 
11th hole and made double bogey. 
A closing 74 left Molder four 
strokes from moving on. “If I 
were 40 years old and on my last 
dime, I’d be worried,’ Molder 
said. “I'd love to be out there next 
year, but I’ve got plenty of time.” 

Stumbling in the second stage 
means Molder is a man without 
a tour in 2002. He'll try to max 
out his limit of seven sponsor's 
exemptions on the PGA Tour and 
may play a few events in Europe. 
Having turned pro after the 
Walker Cup, in August, Molder 
skipped a chance to play in one 
last U.S. Amateur. The move 
seemed shrewd when he came 
in third in his first event as a pro, 
the Reno-Tahoe Open, but he 
missed the cut in four of his last 
five Tour starts. “It’s been a grind 
since August,’ says Molder. “In 
away I’m glad it’s over. I wish it 
could be over two weeks from 
now, but I’m exhausted. I need 
some time off” 

His plan is to go home to Lit- 
tle Rock, put away the clubs, 
enjoy Christmas and then head 
to Florida to work on his game 
and set his schedule. “This time 
last year Charles Howell had no 
status,” says Molder. “Matt 
Kuchar had no status. A year 
later they have Tour cards. The 
third-best player in the world 
right now took a few years to get 
out there.” Molder was talking 
about another Georgia Tech grad 
who flunked his first Q school— 
David Duval. o 


Golf Plus will next appear in 
the Dec. 10 issue of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


=~ Riley (left) and Kelley helped 
Dad through a rough year. 
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NOT - by Kelly Grunewald 
if I learned anything in 2001, it was the 
true meaning of the term ‘rookie mistake’ 


5 a 


| DOUBT I'll be nominated for rookie of the year, unless it’s for 
worst player of the class of 2001. Of the 25 rookies on the PGA 
Tour this season, | finished lowest on the money list, at 210, and 
made only six cuts in 27 starts. My best tournament was the 
BellSouth Classic, in which | came in 34th. | may no longer be a 
rookie—or, for that matter, a Tour member—but | do have a few 
tips that might help the members of the class of '02 avoid having 
the kind of year I had. 

First, a swing coach is a must. I’ve never had one because | 
didn’t think | needed one. | figured | could work out any kinks in 
my swing by banging balls at the range, but | was wrong, and 
poor driving accuracy (| ranked {82nd) was a weakness all year. 
In the long run, hiring a coach and taking time off to work on my 
swing would have been more beneficial than playing more events 
in a shortsighted attempt to make more money. Also, take ad- 
vantage of the Tour’s fitness trailer. It’s a long season, and | wish 
| had spent more time on the treadmill and doing stomach 
crunches than downing Guinness at Outback Steakhouses. 

Above all, try not to act like a rookie. | needed nine years on 
the mini-tours and six failed attempts at Q school to reach the 
Tour, and, man, it showed. | didn’t figure out until midseason that 
you're supposed to pick up the goody packets in your locker at 
the start of the week. | got an earful from my wife, Kelley, about 
all the free NBA games, fishing expeditions and trips to the spa 
that we missed. Then there was the time Kelley was following my 
group on the course and got page to pick up our daughter, Riley. 
Neither of us had a clue that the Tour’s day-care center had 
closed 15 minutes earlier. 

I'll be playing the mini-tours again next year, but at least now 
| know what to do when | return to the Tour in 2003. That’s when 
I'll earn another award: sophomore of the year. 


Kelly Grunewald, 33, made $59,244 on the PGA Tour in 2001. 
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With 57 rushing touchdowns and 
7,999 yards of offense, Crouch might be 
the best Nebraska quarterback ever. 


College Football 


BY AUSTIN MURPHY 


HAT’S IT like being Eric 
Crouch in Lincoln, Neb.? “Let 
me put it this way, says 
Crouch, the Cornhuskers’ senior quarterback. “The 
fans know what doors I come out of and what days 
I come out of them.” 

Three evenings a week, after dining at the train- 
ing table, Crouch heads to class. As he left the foot- 
ball complex on just such a walk last Thursday, he 
was approached by a dozen or so autograph seek- 
ers. During the five-minute trip he made small talk 
and signed his name. “It’s pretty intense, and that’s 
O.K.,’ says Crouch. “I understand my role here. I 
find the joy in it.” 

Leading the Cornhuskers to an 11-0 record and a 
No. 1 ranking in the BCS ratings, as Crouch has 
done, is but one facet of that role. Between dis- 
charging his football duties and carrying 11 credit 
hours (including working as a lab instructor over- 
seeing 30 students in an exercise and health- 
behavior class), Crouch, an exercise-science major, 
is winning games but losing sleep. “I’m putting in 
on average, 16-hour days,” he says. 

It doesn’t help that he finds himself unable to 
turn down miscellaneous requests, such as one 
made recently by one of his students, whose young 
nephews had been misbehaving in elementary 
school. Could Crouch speak to them? Of course he 
could. “It worked out pretty well,” says Crouch, 
“but I don’t think people realize how much time | 
don’t have.” 

Last month he stopped by a Lincoln hospital to 
cheer up one patient but ended up visiting every- 
one on the floor. He’s gregarious to a fault—until the 
conversation turns to his child. Crouch lives with 
his longtime girlfriend, Nicole Kousgaard, and their 


> 


two-year-old daughter, Alexi. Raise the subject of 


Alexi, and the usually chatty Crouch chooses his 
words carefully. “I’m very proud of Lexi. I love both 
my girls,” says Eric, who has dated Kousgaard since 
they were students at Omaha’s Millard North H igh. 
“The only downside about what I do is that I have al- 
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Fire away Although he’s regarded 
primarily as an option quarterback, 
Crouch possesses a strong arm 
d has thrown for 4,283 yards. 


In the NFL, Crouch could be a receiver, says Brandt, 
or could be a safety, or could be a quarterback. 


most no privacy. I have to feel there’s something in my life that 
everyone else doesn’t have.” 

It’s a source of pride to his mother, Susan Sanchez, that as a 
popular grade school kid, Eric often befriended students whom 
others teased. “I talk to them, become friends with them,” he 
would tell his mother, “and they don’t get picked on anymore.” 
Who would have thought that such a good guy would be such a 
badass on the field? Who could have predicted that this pretty- 
boy would play the game with such a mean streak? 

Not the Creighton Prep fullback whom Crouch knocked out 
of the game as a high school sophomore in 1994. While filling in 
for an injured safety, Crouch “came in low and kind of splattered 
the kid? recalls Millard North coach Fred Petito. And not the 
Iowa safety who met Crouch at the goal line two years ago. “It 
was at the end of a 40-yard run,’ says Nebraska left tackle David 
Volk, “and Eric dropped his shoulder, laid the guy out and went 
in standing up.” 

As it turns out, the 6' 1", 192-pound Crouch, who until this sea- 
son had spent most of his Nebraska career playing hurt and who 
prides himself on his stoicism, shed some of the most storied tears 
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in Cornhuskers history. It happened in August 1999, when coach 
Frank Solich gave junior Bobby Newcombe the starting quarter- 
back job. Crouch, then a sophomore, felt he’d outperformed New- 
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combe in preseason camp, and got in his car and headed home. . 


Rumors that he’d quit the team were soon flying. “He just want- 
ed to come home and be with someone who cared about him, 
says Sanchez. “Anybody who knows Eric knows he’s not a quitter. 
Everyone’s entitled to cry once in a while.” 

Solich got on I-80 East and drove the 47 miles to Omaha to 
find Crouch. They met in Petito’s office at Millard North, where So- 
lich assured the distraught Crouch that he would be an integral 
part of the Cornhuskers. Later, when it was only the two coaches 
in the room, Petito recalls, Solich slumped in-his chair and said, 
“No one told me there'd be days like this.” 

Certainly not his predecessor. Having won his third national 
championship in four years, legendary coach Tom Osborne had 
retired following the 1997 season, taking a 255-49-3 record with 
him and leaving the pantry half-stocked for his longtime assis- 
tant and former player, who knew he could ill afford to lose 
Crouch, So Solich never gave up on him. Sure enough, in the 


‘ | Eric Crouch 


second game of the season, against Cal, Crouch spelled New- _ giving Friday, Crouch has rushed for 57 touchdowns, an NCAA 
combe, who was struggling. In one remarkable quarter Crouch record fora quarterback. His 7,555 yards of total offense (3,272 
ran for a one-yard touchdown, threw a 70-yard scoring pass and, yards rushing, 4,283 passing) are the most ever by a Cornhusker. 
with Newcombe back under center, caught a 60-yard touchdown _His 95-yard carnival ride of a run against Missouri on Sept. 29— 
pass. Solich-replaced Newcombe with Crouch the following week, the longest by a Nebraska player—actually went for 103 yards. 
and a career was launched. After having taken the snap at his own five-yard line, Crouch 
On a recent afternoon at Millard North, Petito recounted the dropped back into the end zone and barely missed being sacked 
fateful summit that occurred in his office. After rummaging for a safety before zigzagging his way to one of the most re- 
through a cabinet, he pulled markable plays of the season. 
out a videocassette. It was Crouch has won 35 games, another Ne- 
Crouch’s highlight tape from Th e C a Se f 0 fl C ro ll ch braska record. None of those games, how- 
his junior year in high —————— ever, has brought a national champi- 
school—the one he sent to onship. By that yardstick he falls short of 
colleges. There’s Crouch, re- the two quarterbacks who preceded him: 
turning six punts for touch- Tommy Frazier, who helped the Corn- 
downs. “After a while people huskers win national crowns in 1994 and 
stopped kicking to him,’ says °95, and Scott Frost, whose ’97 team 
Petito. Every other player on shared the title with Michigan. One rea- 
both teams, it seems, is run- son Crouch has amassed such gaudy num- 
ning in slow motion—Crouch bers is that he’s had to. Frazier and Frost 
is that fast. At a football camp were surrounded by far more talent. An 
at Notre Dame the summer astounding 13 players from Nebraska’s 95 
before his senior year, he ran Blackshirt defense went on to play in the 
a 4.3 in the 40. The Irish NFL. No disrespect to Dahrran Diedrick, 
coaches told him they were who has quietly piled up 1,205 yards this 
recruiting him “as an athlete” season, but Crouch has never had an I- 
rather than a quarterback. back anywhere near as talented as Anman 
Goodbye, Golden Dome. Green, whose final college season was 
“Eric is probably the.fastest 1997 and who’s tearing up the NFL for the 


quarterback we've ever had,” Green Bay Packers. Says Frost, a backup 
says Osborne over the phone 


from Washington, where he’s 
a freshman Congressman. 

“There he is, kinda nasty,” says Peti- 
to, as the videotaped Crouch bowls over 
a would-be tackler. “I’ve never seen him 
slide or angle for the sideline” says Ne- 
braska senior rover Mic Boettner, who 
played with Crouch at Millard North. 
“He'd rather meet a guy head-on than 
go out-of-bounds.” 

On another taped play Crouch fakes 
a handoff to the fullback, seems to con- 


NEBRASKA QUARTERBACK Eric Crouch may not have 
eye-catching passing numbers, but he’s the leading 
candidate for the Heisman Trophy because he can 
run. By rushing for 953 yards and I6 touchdowns in 
Il games this fall, Crouch has easily surpassed those 
single-season totals of every previous Heisman- 
winning quarterback. Here’s how Crouch compares 
with the top runners among those signal-callers, 
including Paul Hornung (below). ©—David Sabino 


PLAYER, SCHOOL YEAR RUSHING YARDS 


Terry Baker, OregonState 1962 538 9 
Davey O’Brien, TCU 1938 462 4 
Paul Hornung, NotreDame 1956 420 7 
Roger Staubach, Navy {963 418 8 

4 
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Charlie Ward, FloridaState 1993 339 


sider pitching to his tailback and then a 
tucks the ball away fora 30-yard gain. | 
: Even in high school he ran the option | / aoe 


with precision and panache. Crouch has } Sie =— 
no peer in the college game at running 
the option, which is the main reason 
why he’s the leading candidate for the 
Heisman Trophy. Iowa State coach Dan 
McCarney says that Crouch is the best 
offensive player he’s ever coached 
against. Adds Kansas State coach Bill 
Snyder, “If you get just a little bit out of 
position, he makes you look like a 
fourth-grader.” 

Going into Nebraska’s final regular- 
season game, at Colorado on Thanks- 
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safety with the Cleveland Browns, “I had [current Arizona Car- 
dinal fullback] Joel Makovicka and Ahman Green running be- 
hind a great offensive line. There’s no question Eric’s had to carry 
the team at times.” . 

This season, though, Nebraska’s defense has been solid, and its 
running game, behind Diedrick and Thunder Collins, potent. 
Moreover, for the first time since his freshman year at Millard 
North, Crouch is pain-free in mid-November. Last year he suf- 
fered from chronic back pain, inflamed bursas in both elbows 
and a torn labrum in his right 
shoulder that affected his 
passing and required off- 
season surgery. 

That operation was per- 
formed last January. While 
Crouch’s rehab went smooth- 
ly, little else in his life did. 
Shortly after the surgery, he 
learned that James Brown, a 
radiologist and a longtime 
family friend and mentor to 
Crouch, had suffered a stroke. 
Crouch spent hours at Brown’s 
bedside in intensive care. “It 
meant a great deal to me;’ says 
Brown, who has recovered and 
is practicing again. 

Sanchez, Eric and his 
younger brother, Kyle, would 
drive from one hospital in 
Omaha, at which Brown was « 
convalescing, to another 

“across town, in which San- 
chez’s mother, Madeline, lay 
gravely ill. Having divorced 


hands,’ Brandt is a Crouch fan and believes there’s a place for him 
in the NFL. It could be at receiver, could be at safety, could be at 
quarterback. “Every year, you're seeing offenses go a little bit fur- 
ther, become a little bit more creative” says Brandt. “Maybe you 
bring Crouch in as a third-and-one quarterback to run the option. 
Maybe you put him in the shotgun on the goal line. He’d scare the 
heck out of people.” 
Could Crouch be an every-down quarterback in the league? 
Maybe. While he has completed an impressive 57.1% of his pass- 
. es this season, he’s also 
thrown more interceptions 
(eight) than touchdown pass- 
es (seven). That’s attributable, 
in part, to the system he’s in: 
On the relatively rare occa- 
sions they do pass, the Corn- 
huskers tend to go with play- 
action. “A drop-back passer 
can check things out during 
his drop;’ says Nebraska tight 
end Tracy Wistrom, a fre- 
quent Crouch target. “When 
youre running play-action, _ 
you've got to find your re- 
ceiver and get rid of it as soon 
as you turn around. That’s a 
disadvantage.” 

“He’s got a good, strong 
arm, says Brandt. “He can 
definitely get the job done, es- 
pecially once he is in the 
NEL, where he'll concentrate 
more on his passing.” 

As he made his way to a 
class last Friday, Crouch 
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It’s a source of pride to his mother that as a kid, 
Eric often befriended 1 students whom others teased. 


Ron Crouch when Eric and Kyle were young, Susan raised the 
boys as a single mother. (She remarried, to Corey Sanchez, in Au- 
gust 2000.) Madeline babysat often, and the boys’ bond with her 
was uncommonly strong. As her mother’s pulse faded last April, 
Susan told her sons to leave the room. She wanted to spare them 
the sight of their grandmother’s passing, but they refused to go. 
“We're here for you, and we're here for her,’ said Eric. 

Madeline died moments later, and her grave is marked not by 
a headstone but by a marble bench into which a football has been 
cut. Carved into the ball is NEBRASKA. “She loved visitors,’ says 
Susan, “and she loved Cornhuskers football.” 

Madeline would have been thrilled by the events of Oct. 27, when 
Eric’s 63-yard touchdown reception on a beautifully executed trick 
play sealed Nebraska’s 20-10 victory over previously unbeaten 
and top-ranked Oklahoma. “What impressed me the most;’ says Gil 
Brandt, a renowned former scout for the Dallas Cowboys who now 
scouts for the NFL, “was that he caught it clean, caught it in his 
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seemed pleased Brandt thought so highly of him. “Right now,” 
says Crouch, “with my schedule the way it is, to worry about 
only football and get paid for it—I can’t even imagine how great . 
that would be.” 

He offers a brief glimpse into his private life: “On Mondays, I get 
up at 6:30, get Lexi ready for day care, drop her off at 8:30.” Lexi, 
he confirms, is out of diapers and into pull-ups. She looks like 
Boo in Monsters Inc. Bedtime goes much more smootily if he’s 
there to arrange her hair. “She lies down on her pillow,’ he ex- 
plains, a tad sheepishly, “and I tuck it all back for her” On those 
nights when he gets home after Lexi is asleep, he goes into her 
room before he crashes. He just wants to look at her. 

“These days?’ he says, “it seems like I wake up, catch my breath, 
and it’s time to go to bed again. Then, in the middle of the night, 
I get an elbow in the ribs”—Nicole’s signal that it’s his turn to 
minister to their crying child. Crouch goes without complaint. He 
knows his role and finds the joy in it. a 
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the Red Raiders 
still lost 30-13 to the Sooners. 
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The NBA 


The Knicks are old and undersized, but 
rebuilding them could cost a G.M. his job 


bylan Thomsen 


NO JOB in basketball is harder than 
general manager of the Knicks. 
While other G.M’s might be per- 
mitted to dismantle their aging 
teams and absorb a losing season 
or two while they rebuild with 
young talent, New York has a sell- 
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out streak to keep intact (395 games 
at week’s end) and the most ex- 
pensive tickets in the NBA to un- 
load (average price: $91.15). Be- 
cause of the pressures of the here 
and now the team’s future is bleak. 

After a 99-86 loss to the Clip- 
pers on Sunday, the Knicks were 
4-7 (including 0-6 on the road), 


their worst start since 1985-86. 
Last year they ranked No. 1 in de- 
fensive field goal percentage and 
No. 2 in defensive rebounds; 
through Sunday’s games they had 
dropped to 14th and 24th, re- 
spectively, in those high-effort cat- 
egories. Over the past decade the 
Knicks had gained a reputation 


With no reliable inside threat, 
Sprewell and his fellow Knicks 
will have to take it to the hoop. 


for overcoming all obstacles. Not 
anymore. “We're worn out men- 
tally?’ said coach Jeff Van Gundy 
after a 109-83 loss at New Jersey 
last Friday, during which he tore 
up his play sheets in frustration. 

The signal move for the Knicks 
came in April 1999, when Madi- 
son Square Garden president 
Dave Checketts fired G.M. Ernie 
Grunfeld for daring to rebuild the 
team. Grunfeld’s unforgivable sin: 
trading Charles Oakley, who was 
34 at the time, for 6' 11" Marcus 
Camby. Next to the acquisition of 
Latrell Sprewell seven months 
later, the swap turned out to be 
the Knicks’ best move in recent 
years. The 27-year-old Camby— 
who has been sidelined all sea- 
son with plantar fasciitis in his 
left foot but is expected to re- 
turn this weekend—helped lead 
them to the Finals in 99 and has 
become their only inside force. 
Grunfeld moved to Milwaukee 
and quickly shaped the Bucks into 
contenders. 

For Grunfeld’s successor, Scott 
Layden, the mandate from the 
Madison Square Garden corpo- 
rate boardroom was clear: If he 
wanted to keep his job, he could 
not do anything to diminish the 
Knicks’ chances of winning im- 
mediately. Layden won't confirm 
that; he has become the most 
tight-lipped G.M. in the league, 
a consequence of the pressures 
he has felt since leaving the Jazz 
to come to New York two years 
ago. He nearly executed a 
masterstroke in the summer of 
2000, when he arranged to deal 
Patrick Ewing for 6' 11" Vin Baker, 
a former All-Star who was 28 at 
the time. After that four-team 
trade collapsed—the Pistons 
pulled out—Layden broke a car- 
dinal rule: He exchanged big for 
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While lottery-pick high schoolers 
are learning the ropes, Tinsley is 
starting at point for the Pacers. 
————— 
small by dealing the 7-foot Ewing 
for 6' 8" Glen Rice. After a dis- 
appointing season in New York, 
Rice was dealt last summer for 
6' 6" swingman Shandon An- 
derson and point guard Howard 
Eisley. 

Even if Layden had kept 
Ewing so that his $14 million 
could fall off the Knicks’ salary 
cap after 2000-2001, they still 
would have endured several dis- 
astrous years before freeing any 
cap room, and by then Layden 
would have been out of work. 
With the exception of Camby, 
New York’s league-high $85 mil- 
lion payroll is bloated with over- 
compensated players who have 
already peaked. At an average 
age of 30.02 years the Knicks 
have the oldest roster in the NBA. 

It’s also one of the smallest. In 
the preseason Sprewell criticized 
management for failing to ac- 
quire a big man. Layden’s only 
move up front was to replace 
Larry Johnson with another un- 
dersized power forward, 6'7" 
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Clarence Weatherspoon. Though 
he has drawn fire for suppos- 
edly providing teammates with 
a ready-made excuse for losing, 
Sprewell says, “I stand by what 
I said” 

In a league filled with young, 
explosive talent, the Knicks are 
plodding and listless, as the 
mounting no-shows at Madison 
Square Garden attest. “The na- 
ture of this sport is that it’s cycli- 
cal’ says Van Gundy. “We've been 
trying to defy that for a long time?” 


Further proof that Clippers owner Donald Sterling 
operates in another universe: Los Angeles acquired Vinny 
De! Negro from the Suns last Friday in a three-way deal 
so that his $2.3 million salary would count against its 
payroll, enabling Sterling to exceed the league minimum of 
$31.9 million. No other team has a payroll of less than 

SAI million. The Clippers immediately waived Del 

Negro. . . , Alonzo Mourning suffered a setback in his 
ongoing battle to come back from a kidney disease. On 
Nov. [3 he was sidelined indefinitely after contracting a 
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Older Rookie 
Pays Dividends 


Because last year’s rookie class 
was so unproductive, it became 
fashionable to note that the draft 
had become a futures market 
dominated by high school play- 
ers and college underclassmen 
who might take years to estab- 
lish their value. That thinking is 
not so trendy this season. A cou- 
ple of kids from overseas 
are already starting in San An- 
tonio (19-year-old point guard 
Tony Parker) and Memphis 
(21-year-old forward Pau Gasol), 
and two other teams have starters 
who were college seniors a year 
ago: Grizzlies forward Shane Bat- 
tier and the Pacers’ surprising 
point guard, Jamaal Tinsley. 

At week’s end the 6' 3" Tins- 
ley ranked fourth in the league 
in assists (7.4 per game) and 16th 
in steals (1.83)—phenomenal 
numbers for a 27th draft pick. 
In a 120-113, double-overtime 
loss to Minnesota last Friday he 
scored 12 points, handed out 15 
assists, had six steals and blocked 
five shots. The next night Tins- 
ley scored a game-high 28 points 
and pulled down 13 rebounds in 
a 104-98 loss at Detroit. Indi- 
ana coach Isiah Thomas, who 
figured Tinsley would be a lot- 
tery pick after watching tape of 


him last January, believes he 
would have been a much high- 
er choice 10 years ago, when NBA 
teams were focused on drafting 
finished products. 

Lackluster performances at the 
predraft camps also hurt Tinsley’s 
draft position. By the time he came 
to Indiana for his interview, 
Thomas and team president Don- 
nie Walsh had heard rumors that 
he was a bad actor, going all the 
way back to a run-in with the law 
Tinsley had as a teenager in Brook- 
lyn. He spent three days in jail 
when police charged him with 
armed robbery; the charges were 
later dropped. Tinsley dropped 
out of high school, and he need- 
ed two years at Mount San Jac- 
into Community College in Cal- 
ifornia to qualify academically for 
Towa State, which he led to a pair 
of Big 12 titles. 

Now Tinsley, 23, finds himself 
cutting deeply into the playing 
time of Travis Best, one of the 
league’s top sixth men last sea- 
son. (Although he’ll be a free 
agent after this season, Best has 
handled a nine-minute-per-game 
reduction in playing time with- 
out complaint.) Tinsley also finds 
himself being coached by one of 
his childhood idols. “He lets me 
go out and play,” Tinsley says 
of Thomas. “Because he played 
the position, he understands that 
some of the mistakes I make are 
things I need to go through” o 


virus so that doctors could try to regulate his immune 
system. They have said that they have to exercise extreme 
caution whenever Mourning is sick. “The cold reality of it 
allis that | have no control,” says Mourning. . . . Clippers 
forward Darius Miles apparently hasn't forgiven Jerry 
Krause for telling Miles before the 2000 draft that he 
would prohibit Bulls players from wearing comrows, “I 


would never have gone to Chicago,” says Miles, who 
claims that if Krause had drafted him, he would have 
demanded a trade just as Steve Francis did the year 
before to escape the Grizzlies, .. . Karl Malone was 
upset by an Internet report in which an anonymous Jazz 
official blamed the 38-year-old Malone's faltering 
production on his failure to work out last summer. “Me not 
training is like a Hershey's bar without the chocolate,” 
Malone says. “As long as I have a heartbeat, | will never 
come into camp out of shape.” 
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DODGE PRESENTS Parents’ Guide To Youth Sports 


Are Supplements Safe 
For Your Young Athlete? 


BY RICK WOLFF 


Y our young football player comes home 
with big plans for his future. “Dad,” he 
says, “I’m 5/11” and weigh 170 pounds. 
That’s O.K. for high school. But if | want to 
be astar, I have to get bigger and stronger.” 

“And how are you going to do that?” you 
answer with a bemused smile. 

“No problem,” he says. “I've heard about 
nutritional supplements that can increase 
my bulk and muscle strength in a matter 
of weeks. If I start now, I can add 25-30 
pounds—maybe more—by next season!” 

Uh-oh, you say to yourself, this kid 
wants to use anabolic steroids. Doesn't he 
know about the possible health risks? “Son, 
have you ever heard of a great pro football 
player named Lyle Alzado?” 

“Yeah, Dad, I know all about him. He 
took anabolic steroids for years, then died 
from brain cancer.” 

“That's right, son. And when he was 
sick, he said he believed the cancer was caused by steroid use.” 

“But the stuff I’m talking about is safe.” 

“How do you know? And what exactly are we talking about?” 

“Well, there are lots of brands,” he says. “But the key 
ingredient is called creatine. You can buy it in a health store.” 

Right here is where you need to do some research. Go 
online. Talk to his coach. Even talk to a doctor. According to 
Dr. Jeffrey Gershel, associate professor of clinical pediatrics 
at the Jacobi Medical Center, Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine in New York City, creatine is a naturally occurring body 
substance that helps facilitate energy for muscle contraction. 
Manufacturers contend that increased creatine in the system 
leads to bigger, more explosive muscles. Dr. Gershel has found 
it is most popular with boys in strength sports like football, 
hockey, wrestling and lacrosse. Female athletes use it too. 

Despite creatine’s widespread use, a real controversy sur- 
rounds it, because nobody knows how safe it is. No studies exist 
on the long-range impact for children and adolescents. 

But it’s sold in stores, your kid says, so it must be safe, right? 

Hard to say. Before the Food and Drug Administration can 
remove a nutritional supplement from the shelf, it must prove the 
product is dangerous. Until then, creatine manufacturers are 
free to sell it to anyone. And let’s face it, teenage athletes who 
want to gain strength are a very desirable market. 

Therefore, assessing the risk of taking creatine (or any other 


Parents should get the facts before they open what may turn out to be Pandora’s box. 
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dietary supplement) is up to you and your child. But guidance 
does exist. Beginning last year, the NCAA stopped letting mem- 
ber schools give athletes creatine. Pac-10 commissioner Tom 
Hansen said, “Our scientists were concerned that there is not 
enough research to make us confident of the long-term effects of 
usage.” The National Federation of State High School Associa- 
tions has also weighed in: “To minimize health and safety risks 
to student-athletes, maintain ethical standards and reduce lia- 
bility risks, school personnel and coaches should never supply, 
recommend or permit the use of any drug, medication, or food 
supplement solely for performance-enhancing purposes.” 

So what’s the right answer here? Well, we do know that 
anabolic steroids are extremely dangerous for our kids. Do 
creatine and other dietary supplements like androstenedione 
(which is banned by the NFL, NCAA and International Olympic 
Committee) and ephedrine (banned by the NCAA) fall into 
the same category? Right now no one knows for sure. And it’s 
possible that creatine will, in fact, prove to be quite safe. 

While the jury is still out, you might want to urge your ath- 
lete to follow approved workout and nutritional regimens if he 
or she wants to get bigger and stronger. Better safe than sorry. 


Rick Wolffis chairman of the Center for Sports Parenting at 
the Institute for International Sport. He can be contacted 
at www.sportsparenting.org. 
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THE NEW MAYOR OF TRUCKVILLE The Next Generation Dodge Ram * We took compromise for a ride 
and compromise didn’t come back. Proof? A full-size bed, four full-size doors, and the most interior room in the class* 
* Those two rear doors open so wide, you'll be tempted to throw your fishing rod in sideways © Your stuff is. your own %*#@! 


business. Keep it that way with hidden underseat storage. For more info, call 800-4ADODGE or visit 4ac 
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College Football 


Super sub Andrew Zow has led Alabama to 
back-to-back wins and into the bowl picture 


by Ivan Maisel 


LONG BEFORE his work on 
the field led Alabama to a 31-7 
win over Auburn, senior quar- 
terback Andrew Zow may have 
been the Crimson Tide’s most 
valuable player for what he did 
off the field: He kept his mouth 
shut. After two tumultuous sea- 
sons of job-sharing with Tyler 
Watts, Zow was dumped to 
second-string this season and 
never complained. “He kept his 
composure;’ says senior wideout 
Jason McAddley. “He was always 
there for the team, always into 
the game.” Zow played in only 
three of Alabama’s first eight 
games, five of which ended in a 
loss. When Watts, a junior, pulled 
a groin muscle early in the Nov. 10 
game against Mississippi State, 
Zow led the Tide to a 24-17 come- 
back victory. 

Last Saturday at Jordan-Hare 
Stadium, Zow made himself into 
a legend, at least to the folks in 
Alabama who live to beat 
Auburn. Not only did he com- 
plete 22 of 29 passes for 221 yards 
and two touchdowns, but he also 
consistently called the right play 
at the line of scrimmage. No less 
an authority on Crimson Tide 
quarterbacks than Joe Namath 
said he told Zow in the locker 
room after the game that it was 
“one of the alltime great games 
I’ve ever seen a quarterback play. 
I thanked him for playing the 
way he did. It made all of us feel 
so good.” 
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Zow’s gem came at a time 
when Tide fans sorely needed a 
lift. On Saturday, Alabama pres- 
ident Andrew Sorensen and ath- 
letic director Mal Moore appeared 
before the NCAA Committee on 


Infractions in Indianapolis to an- 
swer charges of recruiting viola- 
tions. If the major infractions 
stick, the Tide could be put on 
probation for the second time 
since the summer of 1995. 


An hour after the game the 
23-year-old Zow leaned against 
the team bus and reflected on 
how he'd used prayer and lessons 
learned from his family to help 
endure being benched. Specifi- 
cally, Zow, the married father 
of two, mentioned his seven- 
month-old son, Avry, who isn’t 
winning any sleeping awards. 
“Tve had to be more patient with 
him? said Zow. “I've told my wife 
[Ambress] that things in football 
aren't always going to go our way. 
You keep praying they'll work 
out. If we're patient, they will.” 

When the season began, Zow 


needed to throw for 361 yards to 
surpass Jay Barker as Alabama’s 
leading career passer. Zow got 
the record on Saturday, but it 
may have been the least of his 
accomplishments. The Zow-led 
wins over Mississippi State and 
Auburn have improved Alaba- 
ma’s record to 5-5, and if the 
Crimson Tide defeats Southern 
Mississippi on Nov. 29, it will 
qualify for a bowl game. 

Watts, who praised Zow after 
the Auburn game for having been 
“sharp all week, mentally and 
physically,’ said he hopes to be 
ready to face the Golden Eagles. 
But given the noticeable limp that 
Watts had as he left the interview 
room and the considerable 
amount of practice time he'll miss, 
Zow will almost certainly start. 
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The Four-Minute Offense 


Slowing Down 
InaHurry 


After Miami junior quarterback 
Ken Dorsey threw four inter- 
ceptions in an 18-7 victory at 
Boston College on Noy, 10, Hur- 
ricanes coach Larry Coker 
praised Dorsey for keeping his 
focus despite the mistakes. “He 
ran a 14-play drive in our four- 
minute offense at the end of the 
game,’ Coker said. “He finished 
strong.” 

The four-minute offense, as 
some teams refer to it, is a clock- 
management strategy that teams 
employ when they are trying to 
protect a lead—when it’s too early 
to take a knee but late enough 
that making a couple first downs 
can settle things. “It’s the oppo- 
site of a two-minute drill? says 
Michigan State offensive coor- 
dinator Morris Watts. “You try 
to run the clock down to where 
your opponent doesn’t have a 
chance to win.” 

The four-minute offense calls 
for all the poise required by its 
two-minute counterpart. “Usu- 
ally you hold them in the hud- 
dle until 12 seconds or less are left 
on the play clock,’ Watts says. 
“You call the snap on a short count 
so the quarterback can take it right 
down to two seconds and then 
say, “Ready, go’ ” Receivers and 
running backs must remember 
not to run out-of-bounds. When 
a play ends, players “get off the 
pile slowly?’ says Maryland coach 
Ralph Friedgen, whose Terrap- 
ins practice their four-minute 
package every Friday. Most teams 
eliminate shotgun snaps because 
they are too risky. 

Play-calling is conservative but 
not a return to the days of Woody 
Hayes. Offenses will substitute 
for at least one receiver and go 
to a second tight end or a full- 
back to protect the quarterback. 
Because the defense knows the 
offense doesn’t want to risk an 
incomplete pass—which would 
stop the clock—it loads up against 
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>YA GOTTA LOVE THIS GUY 
Much of what Georgia fifth-year senior fullback Verron Haynes has done this 
fall can’t be found in a box score. He’s the emotional leader of the offense and 
a good blocker, and in eight games before going to Ole Miss last Saturday he 
had rushed for 170 yards and three touchdowns and had caught |7 passes for 
243 yards and two scores, including the game-winner with :05 left ina 26-24 
victory over Tennessee on Oct. 6. Haynes also went to coach Mark Richt on 
Nov. |2 and volunteered to move to tailback to allow starter Musa Smith to 
rest a nagging hip injury. Richt agreed, and Haynes responded by running 
for 192 yards, the most by a Georgia back in nine seasons, and two touch- 
downs in a 35-15 win over the Rebels. Haynes ran so well that Richt kept the 
ball on the ground throughout a [0-play, 80-yard scoring drive, which he says 
was the first time in his nine-year career as an offensive coordinator and head 
coach that he'd called so many consecutive rushes in a single drive. 
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An NFL scout assesses Colorado guard Andre Gurode, a 6’ 4", 320- 
pound senior who leads the Buffaloes in domination blocks (85), 
touchdown blocks (11) and downfield blocks (36) 

“He's a big, powerful, athletic kid. He pulls well. Colorado sometimes puts 
him up on linebackers. He can play both center and guard. That versatil- 
ity will help him. He'll be one of the better offensive linemen available, and 
he'll go in the first round.” 


SBUI 


since we're on a roll. | think they 
would be kind of vulnerable in this 
position. Us winning as many games 
back-to-back gives us the edge.” 


Acomment by Texas Tech tailback Ricky Williams that appeared in The Lub- 
bock Avalanche-Journalas the Red Raiders, winners of three consecutive 
games, prepared to face Oklahoma. The Sooners stewed over the comments 
during the week and then won 30-13. 


>*HEAD-TO-HEALC 

Washington defensive tackle Larry Tripplett vs. Miami left guard 
Ed Wilkins and Miami right guard Martin Bibla 

In the Huskies’ 34-29 defeat of the Hurricanes last season, the 6' 1”, 
295-pound Tripplett had two sacks, recovered a fumble and blocked a field 
goal. He was so dominant that the 6’ 4", 306-pound Bibla used the memo- 
ry of that afternoon to motivate himself all summer. This year Tripplett plays 
on both sides of the line, which will also put him up against Wilkins, a 6’ 4”, 
308-pound junior making only his third start this fall. Wilkins will likely re- 
ceive help from center Brett Romberg, but don’t expect the extra attention 
to faze Tripplett. Despite frequent double teams, Tripplett has made 14 tack- 
les for loss this season. No other Husky lineman has more than three. 
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the run. “The teams that are best 
at the four-minute are the ones 
who have the courage to throw,” 
Colorado State coach Sonny Lu- 
bick says. “On first-and-10 the 
defense is going to have every- 
body up there to try to stop the 
run. You need to have the guts 
to run a play-action and throw 
a quick four-yard hitch.” 

The emergence of the four- 
minute offense has coincided with 
the proliferation of mobile quar- 
terbacks. If a quarterback can run, 
he can roll out and then decide 
how to keep the chains, and the 
clock, moving. 
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Undefeated but 
Tangled in the Ivy 


By winning 35-23 at Yale, Har- 
vard (9-0 overall, 7-0 in the Ivy 
League and ranked 19th in Di- 
vision I-AA) clinched not only its 
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second conference championship 
in five years but also its first per- 
fect season since 1913. So why 
were the Crimson players pack- 
ing for Thanksgiving vacation 
and not for a trip to the 16-team 
division playoffs? 

According to the 1954 Ivy 
Group Agreement (the compact 
that chartered the eight-team 
conference), Ivy schools are for- 
bidden from participating in 
postseason football. “It’s frus- 
trating,’ says Penn coach Al Bag- 
noli, who guided the Quakers to 
undefeated seasons in 1993 and 
94. “It’s disappointing for me 
and for the kids, and I’m not sure 
the rule has much rationale be- 
hind it, given that every other 
Ivy League sport can play in the 
postseason.” 

Originally intended to insu- 
late the Ivies from the ills of 
major-college football, such as 
Army’s 1951 cheating scandal, 
the ban now mainly reflects the 


Ivy’s thinking that play among 
member schools is all that mat- 
ters. “The presidents believed in 
54 that they had to restrain foot- 
ball, not follow the big-time 
trend?’ says Jeff Orleans, execu- 
tive director of the Council of Ivy 
Group Presidents. “That belief 
has endured, and football has al- 
ways been treated specially. It’s 
the one sport in which intra- 
conference play has always been 
most emphasized.” 

Individual university presi- 
dents have also cited the poten- 
tial disruption to the scholastic 
calendar that additional games 
would cause. “I don’t know how 
it would be much of a distrac- 
tion,’ says Harvard quarterback 
Neil Rose, who completed 20 of 
36 passes for 277 yards and four 
touchdowns against the Bulldogs. 
“Basketball, hockey, all those 
teams manage.” Indeed, of the 
Crimson’s 41 varsity teams (the 
most at any Division I school), 


By hammering T.J. Hyland (2) 
and the other Elis, Harvard finished 
9-0 but didn’t nail a playoff bid. 


football, which travels five or 
fewer Fridays each academic year, 
might miss the fewest class days 
during the regular season. 

The Patriot League, a Division 
I-AA nonscholarship conference 
modeled after the Ivy League, with 
a level of talent and academic rigor 
that’s close to the Ivy’s, began ac- 
cepting football playoff bids in 
1997, and its teams have gone 2-6 
in the postseason. In the years be- 
fore the creation of the Ivy League, 
teams that are now members of 
the conference played in four bowl 
games. They amassed a 2-2 
record, including Harvard’s 7-6 
victory over Oregon in the 1920 
Rose Bowl, which gave the Crim- 
son its seventh and most recent 
national title. 

Eliminating the ban on par- 
ticipating in the Division I-AA 
playoffs would require the ap- 
proval of a majority of the league 
presidents, which isn’t likely to 
happen soon. “One thing I’ve 
learned during my tenure here 
is that any change, especially 
major change, takes a great ef- 
fort” Bagnoli says. “The Ivy 
League is ultraconservative by 
nature and doesn’t want that 
change” | —Daniel G. Habib 


Maryland's Terrific Season 


Give the Terps’ D 
AStanding O 


Although Maryland’s first-year 
coach, Ralph Friedgen, is one of 
the best offensive minds in foot- 
ball, the Terrapins’ startling rise 
to their first ACC championship 
in 16 years—which they clinched 
with a 23-19 victory over North 
Carolina State—has had a lot to 
do with defense. Maryland (10-1) 
leads the nation with 24 inter- 
ceptions, 10 more than any other 
team in the ACC, and leads the 
league in rushing defense (90.6 
yards allowed per game), scor- 
ing defense (19.1 points allowed 
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per game) and net punting (40.4 
net yards per punt). 

The aggressive 3-4 scheme 
installed by new defensive coor- 
dinator Gary Blackney fits the 
Terrapins like a custom-made 
suit. Blackney chose the 3-4 to 
accentuate the talents of junior 
middle linebacker E.J. Hender- 
son, senior strongside linebacker 
Aaron Thompson and sopho- 
mores Mike Whaley, outside line- 
backer, and Leon Joe, weakside 
linebacker. Henderson, a 6' 2", 


243-pound Butkus Award final-, 


ist (who along with Thompson 
and Whaley started for Mary- 
land last year), is the biggest rea- 
son the defense works. He fin- 
ished the season with 141 tackles; 
28 of those were for a loss, which 
broke the school record set by 
All-America tackle Randy White 
in 1974. Against the Wolfpack, 
Henderson had eight tackles, one 
coming during a pivotal defen- 
sive stand that permitted the Ter- 
rapins to get the ball back with 
2:19 to go and drive 61 yards for 
the winning touchdown. Black- 
ney compares Henderson to 
Chris Spielman, the Lombardi 
Award winner whom Blackney 
coached at Ohio State in the late 
1980s. “E.J. is excellent in the 
open field?’ Blackney says. “The 
guy doesn’t miss tackles.” 
Henderson’s big plays are a di- 
rect result of the aggressiveness 
that Blackney demands. Until last 
Thursday, when Friedgen short- 
ened practice to save the players’ 
legs, Maryland’s defense began 
every workout with tackling and 
pursuit drills. Blackney also has 
never seen a blitz he didn’t like. 
“We blitz 50 percent of the time, 
and we bring as many as eight 
people,’ senior strong safety Tony 
Jackson says. “In the past we 
didn’t get enough penetration up 
front, and E.J. had to fight off 
blockers to make tackles. This 
year he’s free to run.” a 


For complete scores, schedules 
and stats, plus Ivan Maisel’s 
exclusive weekly Heisman Watch, 
go to cnnsi.com/football/college. 
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Josh Reed’s move from 
tailback to wideout has 
been a godsend for LSU 


by Pete McEntegart 


TWO OF the defining moments in the career of 
LSU junior wideout Josh Reed have come not in 
Louisiana but in Alabama. Two years ago, after the 
Tigers’ receiving corps had been depleted by in- 
juries and suspension, Reed, then the third-string 


tailback, was pressed into his first action at wide- 
out and made two catches for 33 yards. Twenty- 
one games and 116 receptions later he returned to 
Bryant-Denny Stadium, on Nov. 3, as one of the 
nation’s most dangerous receivers and finished 
with 19 catches for 293 yards, both SEC single- 
game records, “It was an anniversary for me,’ says 
the 5' 11", 200-pound Reed, who leads the nation 
in receiving yards per game (145.7) and is one of 
three finalists for the Biletnikoff Award. “I told my- 
self I wanted to have a little bit more impact this 
time. I never imagined it would be what it was.” 
In 15 of his 23 games as a wideout Reed has had 
100 or more receiving yards, and he’s one of only 
three wideouts in SEC history to amass back-to- 


back 1,000-yard seasons. His shift from backfield 
to the flank is being heralded on the bayou as one 
of the best moves since the Cajuns migrated from 
eastern Canada to Louisiana nearly 250 years ago. 

In 1999, with LSU’s wideout ranks decimated 
by injury and the suspension of starter Larry Fos- 
ter for purse-snatching, reserve quarterback Craig 
Nall, a pocket passer with pedestrian speed, was 
filling in at receiver. Five days before the game 
against Alabama, starting quarterback Josh Booty 
suggested to both Reed and Gerry DiNardo, the 
coach at the time, that Reed be moved to receiver. 
“T told Josh that we needed to get him on the field” 
says Booty, who’s now a backup for the 
Cleveland Browns. “He said he’d never 
played receiver, but he'd do anything to play.” 
Reed asked DiNardo if he could try wideout, 
and he practiced there that week. 

Still, Reed wouldn’t have gotten on the 
field if receiver Abram Booty, Josh’s broth- 
er, hadn’t injured his hamstring in the third 
quarter of the 23-17 loss to the Tide. Reed 
saw action on only a handful of plays that 
day, but the next week, against Houston, he 
caught five passes for 100 yards and seemed 
to have found his calling. 

DiNardo, however, was fired soon there- 
after, and when Nick Saban and his staff 
came in, they weren’t sure what to make of 
Reed. During the early days of spring prac- 
tice, when Reed did little to impress the 
coaches, they considered moving him to his 
old position or to defensive back but decid- 
ed to wait. “We gave him a few more days, 
and he started blossoming,’ Saban says. 

Reed doesn’t fit the mold of a classic wide- 
out. His speed is nothing special—he runs 
the 40 in about 4.5 seconds—and he has the 
squatty build of a running back. But he cuts as 
sharply as a Ginsu knife and, because of his expe- 
rience in the backfield, is particularly dangerous 
after making a catch. “He can stick his foot in the 
ground and come out of a break as well as any- 
body I’ve seen,’ Saban says. “That helps him get 
open by gaining separation from a defensive back.” 

Reed’s play has made him so popular in his 
hometown of Rayne, La., the self-proclaimed Frog 
Capital of the World, that Mayor James Petitjean 
believes Reed may do more to put the town on 
the map than even the annual Frog Festival. “I 
don’t know about that,” Reed says. “The Frog Fes- 
tival’s been around a long time. But if I get that 
big, I'll know I’ve really made it.” o 
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With a dazzling display of speed and power, 
the Jets have shot to the top of the AFC East 


YOU GET asense watching the 
Jets that this isn’t your father’s 
football team. The Jets are start- 
ing to look like the team the Cow- 
boys built a decade ago, with 
track athletes turned loose at 
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most every key position. “We're 
kind of like the Florida State of 
the NFL,’ second-year defensive 
end John Abraham said after the 
league’s most intriguing team 
ran circles around the Dolphins 
24-0 in Miami. “We're a bunch 
of fast players making plays.” 


The Jets have won four straight 
(including three on the road), and 
they get scarier by the week. 
They’ve allowed an average of 
seven points and 222 yards per 
game during the streak. They go 
into their bye week, stunningly, 
at 7-3 and atop the AFC East. 


Reasons abound. Curtis Mar- 
tin is 17 yards from his seventh 
1,000-yard season in seven pro 
years. The offensive line is a mo- 
bile wall. Quarterback Vinny Tes- 
taverde is playing efficiently. The 
team is a league-high plus-22 in 
takeaways; against Miami, New 
York won the turnover battle 
5-0. Problems with the run 
defense—the Rams piled up 234 
rushing yards in New York’s last 
loss, on Oct. 2i—have been 
solved by plugging Steve Mar- 
tin and Shane Burton into new 
defensive coordinator Ted Cot- 
trell’s 4-3 scheme. 

However, the underlying rea- 
son for the success of so much 
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of what the Jets are doing—the 
fierce outside pass rush, the 
stretching of opposing defens- 
es by the wideouts—is speed. 
The poster children are first- and 
third-round picks from Bill Par- 
cells’s last draft, in 2000. Abra- 
ham is as valuable to the Jets as 
Michael Strahan, the best de- 
fensive end in the game, is to the 
other team that plays at the 
Meadowlands. Wideout Laver- 
anues Coles, who was joined on 
Sunday by fellow burner San- 
tana Moss (making his NFL 
debut), unsettles defenses. 

As for Abraham, he has 144 
sacks in 16 career games. He is 
hardly one-dimensional, though. 
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Struggling to get something going 
in the third quarter, the Dolphins 
put wideout James McKnight in 
motion from the left to catch a 
shovel pass from quarterback 
Jay Fiedler. The instant that 
McKnight cradled the ball, Abra- 
ham, who was making a beeline 
for Fiedler from the left side of 
the defense, changed directions 
and slammed McKnight to the 
turf after a one-yard gain. 

You can’t teach the kind of 
speed and quickness or the foot- 
ball sense, reminiscent of 
Lawrence Taylor’s, that the 
23-year-old Abraham displays. 
“He's having the same kind of im- 
pact LT had; says Testaverde, 
who played against Taylor. 

Abraham almost lost out on 
his chance to play football. He 
broke his leg playing in a pickup 
game in middle school in South 
Carolina, and his mother, Mag- 
gie, wouldn’t let him play for three 
years. Maggie relented when John 
was a senior, and he played well 
enough to earn a scholarship to 
South Carolina. He lined up at 
outside linebacker and defensive 
end, survived a 1-21 record over 
his final two seasons and so im- 
pressed the Jets with his speed 
rush (at 252 pounds, he ran the 
40 in 4.41) that they made him 
the 13th pick in the draft. 

Limited to six games at out- 
side linebacker last year because 
of an abdominal injury, Abra- 
ham has flourished since being 
moved to end by new coach Her- 
man Edwards. His 10 sacks lead 
the AFC. “I’m comfortable wher- 
ever they put me, as long as I can 
make plays,” says Abraham. 
“There’s no question speed is 
crucial to my game.” 

Coles doesn’t lack speed, either. 
(Like Moss, he runs a 4.3 40.) 
Split left in single coverage at the 
Miami 17 late in the second quar- 
ter, he took rookie cornerback 
Jamar Fletcher to school. Coles 
faked left, then right and finally 
left again before Testaverde hit 
him in stride for a touchdown, 
putting New York up 14-0. 

What a strange trip it’s been 


_the football 


>WORD ASSOCIATION 


With the Ravens’ Shannon Sharpe, who on Sunday broke Ozzie 
Newsome’s NFL record for career catches by a tight end 


SI: The record. 
Sharpe: All mine. Just unbeliev- 
able. To go from a seventh-round pick 
to the greatest receiving tight end 
. . by the numbers. Stuff like that is 
hot supposed to happen. 
SI: Mike Shanahan, 
Sharpe: Genius. Always puts his 
players in a position to go after the 
weakest link on defense. Doesn't 
show favoritism. He made me a com- 
plete player. There’s a misconcep- 
tion that | dislike Mike. Totally un- 
true. He's the best coach and offensive 
mind I’ve ever played for. 
SI: Greatest moment. 
Sharpe: It's not a Super Bowl. It’s 
the catch | made in Pittsburgh in 
the 1997 AFC Championship Game. 
We're up 24-21 in the last couple 
of minutes, ball on our (5, third- 
and-six, and if we don’t convert, the 
momentum’s all theirs. We're leav- 


ing the huddle, and John [Elway] 
looks at me and says, “Go get open.” 
| did. That was the game, 

Si: Broncos or Ravens? 

Sharpe: That's like asking: Who's 
prettier, your mom or your wife? 
There’s no right answer. Broncos, | 
guess. | played there for 10 years. 
SI: Day off. 

Sharpe: There is no day off for me. 
Really. If | took one, I'd go to the 
movies, but not till | worked out. 
Sk: Three favorite movies. 
Sharpe: A Few Good Men, Crimson 
Tide. Men of Honor. 

SI: Retiring. 

Sharpe: | don't know how much 
longer I'll play. | still love the game, 
but | don’t want to stunt the growth 
of the first-round pick [Todd Heap]. 
And I'll have to see about the 
money. If it’s $500,000, | don’t want 
to play that bad. 


>MATCH GAME 


Bucs vs. Rams—and a former Tampa Bay defensive assistant 


After the Bucs rolled up 446 yards in a 38-35 throttling of the Rams last 
December, St. Louis coach Mike Martz wiped out most of his defensive staff 
at season’s end. For coordinator, he hired an old buddy from his days at Ari- 
zona State, Tampa Bay linebackers coach Lovie Smith. Basically Smith has 
copied the Bucs’ attacking scheme. “I showed tape of [Tampa Bay's] play- 
ers last year to the guys we have at the same positions,” Smith says. The 
Rams, last in the NFL in scoring defense in 2000, are fifth this season. 


>HISTORY BOOK 


Nov. 27, 1966: A grudge fuels the highest-scoring game in NFL 
history—Redskins 72, Giants 41 


When the Giants dealt Pro Bowl linebacker Sam Huff to the Redskins in 
1964, Huff vowed to get even with New York coach Allie Sherman, whom 
he blamed for trading him from the team he loved. “I took an oath: | will never 
quit this game until | get Allie Sherman fired,” Huff recalled last week. Huff 
got sky-high before games against New York, and on this day he felt a rout 
coming on against a team that would finish 1-12-1. “Otto,” he said he told 
coach Otto Graham before the game, “show no mercy.” Never since has an 
NFL game produced I00 points. With the Redskins leading 69-41, Huff 
screamed for a timeout from the sideline with seven seconds left. “Field goal 
team!” Huff yelled. The unit ran onto the field before Graham knew what was 
happening, and Charlie Gogolak kicked a 29-yard field goal. Two years later, 
after his fifth straight nonwinning season, Sherman was fired. 
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THIS WINTER the NFL's |Oth free-agent class will hit the market, and 
it may be the weakest crop of available players since unfettered 
free agency began in 1993. Leaving aside potential salary-cap 
casualties and players under contract who can win their freedom 
through performance incentives, here’s our top 20, including 
Carolina’s Donald Hayes (above), of the class of 2002. 


PLAYER, POSITION, TEAM SKINNY 


|. Duane Starks, CB, Ravens Youth (27), skill and demand for the position 
will make him a $6 million-a-year man 


2 Jason Gildon, OLB, Steelers Has averaged {0 sacks a year since 1998, 
F and who doesn't need a pass rusher? 

9, Jeremiah Trotter, MLB, Eagles With Philly $20 million under the 
projected 2002 cap, look for him to stay put 
Peyton Manning should lobby hard for Indy 
to keep this proficient run and pass blocker 
Little known, but this 300-pounder is a 
strong pass rusher and good against the run 
Underrated cover man hidden on a bad 
team, and at 25 he'll draw lots of interest 

7. Donald Hayes, WR, Panthers Tall (6’ 4”) and 26, an underused player 
who could help a team like the Browns 
Safeties never get that rich in free agency, 
but he’s a hard-hitting difference-maker 
Excellent inside blocker will earn more than 
any other interior lineman in the class 


Has the bulk (335 pounds) and experience 
(53 starts) teams look for ina young tackle 


“4, Tarik Glenn, T, Cats 


5. Bryan Robinson, DE, Bears 


6 Be Warfield, 6B, Chics 


8, Shaun Williams, S, Giants 


9, Ron Stone, G, Giants 


10. Flozell Adams, T, Cowboys 


. AzHakim, WR, Rams; 12. Earl Holmes, ILB, Steelers; 13. Jason Fabini, T, Jets; 


14, John Parrella, DT, Chargers; 15. Jim Miller, OB, Bears; 16. James Cannida, DT, 
Bucs; {7 Bill Schroeder, WR, Packers; 18. Kenard Lang, DE, Redskins; 19. Byron 
Chamberlain, TE, Vikings; 20. Jason Fisk, DT, Titans 
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for Coles, who went from beg- 
ging to be drafted to being the 
Jets’ go-to receiver (35 catches 
and five touchdown receptions, 
both team highs this year). As a 
senior at Florida State he was 
kicked off the team in midsea- 
son because of his infamous cut- 
rate shopping spree with fellow 
star Peter Warrick. After the sea- 
son Coles went to the scouting 
combine looking for a chance, 
but his off-field problems made 
many teams leery. Although he 
was talented enough to be a mid- 
first-round selection, he lasted 
until the 78th pick. 
“Every time I step on the field, 
I have a chip on my shoulder,’ 
he says. “I look across the field 
at the other coach and think, /’m 
the guy you passed on, and I’m 
going to make you pay. It hap- 
pened today. The Dolphins 
brushed me off [back then]. 
They wouldn’t even talk to me.” 
Now lots of teams probably 
wish they had snapped up Coles. 
In fact, teams around the league 
wouldn’t mind having quite a 
few of these Jets on their side. 


Quarterback Quest 


Texans Have 
Lots of Options 


Because the expansion Texans, 
who begin play next September, 
don’t figure to find their fran- 
chise quarterback in the exist- 
ing 2002 unrestricted free-agent 
pool (chart, left), offensive coor- 
dinator Chris Palmer has scoured 
college campuses and dialed up 
most NFL games on the satel- 
lite trying to find one. When he 
scouted a game at Notre Dame 
recently, he even lit a candle in 
the Grotto. “We'll do what we 
have to do to find our quarter- 
back,” Palmer said with a chuck- 
le last weekend from Columbus, 
Ohio, where he watched Illinois 
senior Kurt Kittner. 

The Texans may have plenty 
of options. A quarterback such 
as 26-year-old Jake Plummer of 
the Cardinals, who has slumped 


in recent years but has great po- 
tential, could be left unprotected 
in the expansion draft. A proven 
veteran like the Patriots’ Drew 
Bledsoe could be made available 
in a trade. No college quarter- 
back stands out (Houston holds 
the top pick in the draft), but the 
Texans could go with the best 
of the bunch, Fresno State’s David 
Carr, to whom they give high 
marks for arm strength and poise. 

As an assistant coach for New 
England in the mid-1990s, Palmer 
worked with Bledsoe for three 
years. However, Bledsoe, who 
turns 30 in February and might 
be expendable with the rise of 
Tom Brady, wouldn’t be a good 
fit for the Texans. His lack of mo- 
bility could get him roughed up 
behind an expansion-quality line, 
and he might be ready to retire 
by the time Houston is ready to 
contend. Plummer? No one 
knows if Cardinals owner Bill Bid- 
will would part with him. 

It’s too early to tell which road 
the Texans will take. Still, Palmer 
must have liked what he saw in 
Fresno wins at Colorado and Col- 
orado State. Carr completed 67% 
of his throws for 587 yards and 
three scores, with no intercep- 
tions. Trading down to stockpile 
draft choices has been a popular 
way for expansion teams to build, 
but with quarterback-needy De- 
troit likely to choose high in the 
draft, the Texans may need to hold 
on to the top pick if they decide 
that Carr is their man. 


Dispatches 


Saints Passer 
Finds His Rhythm 


Quarterback Aaron Brooks is 
breaking out of the sophomore 
slump that threatened to ruin the 
Saints’ season. Tentative through 
much of the first five games, 
Brooks had the most accurate 
day of his career on Sunday in a 
win over the Colts, completing 
19 of 22 passes for 249 yards and 
two touchdowns. In four weeks 
he has thrown seven touchdown 
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passes and only two intercep- 
tions. What made Brooks look 
so good last year was his sense 
of when to stay in the pocket and 
when to run. Early this season 
he was trying to make a big play 
on every down. ... This is what 
importing a very good line coach 
(Russ Grimm, from the Redskins) 


has done for Pittsburgh: Not only . 


are the Steelers the best rushing 
team in the league, at 181.8 yards 
per game, but they also played 
535 snaps this season without a 
holding penalty before getting 
flagged on Sunday. .. . Here’s an- 
other example of why you have 
to ignore so much of what Cow- 
boys owner Jerry Jones says: Last 
week he said he would be reluc- 
tant to trade his quarterback sit- 
uation for that of any other team. 
“There’s a lot in me that wouldn't 
swap our quarterbacks for the 
best quarterback and the top pick 
in next year’s draft; Jones said. 
On Sunday, in a 36-3 drubbing, 
the Eagles scored two touchdowns 
on Ryan Leaf interceptions. 


My Two Cents 


Talk Ils Cheap 
For Terrell 


1. Terrell Davis was fooling him- 
self when he said last week, after 
his third knee surgery, “Hope- 
fully Pll be able to play another 
three or four years.” By the time 
Davis, 29, returns to the Bron- 
cos’ lineup (probably Dec. 2 in 
Miami), he will have missed 32 
of the previous 40 games with 
knee and leg injuries. 

2. Those who said it was sad that 
Jerry Rice couldn’t end his career 
with the 49ers should remember 
this: The organization didn’t want 
him anymore. In nine games as 
a Raider, Rice has 44 catches and 
six touchdowns. He wouldn't have 
put up numbers like that in a full 
season with the Niners. oO 


Send your pro football questions 
for Peter King’s mailbag and 
read more from Paul Zimmerman 
at cnnsi.com/football. 
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IT SEEMS like a year ago, but only 
two months have passed since 
Jeff George was the Redskins’ 
quarterback, Marty Schotten- 
heimer was the coach whom his 
players hated, and the Skins were 
embarrassing all those foolish pre- 
season handicappers who had given them a shot at the 
playoffs. Playoffs? They'd be lucky to win a game. 
Along with the Jets, the Redskins are riding the NFLs 
longest winning streak—four games. This Sunday they're 
in Philly against the Eagles, and a victory would get 
them to 5-5, which in this strange season would be 
sufficient to stamp them as playoff contenders. It’s a 
lovely dream, but first there’s the matter of getting by 
the Eagles, not an elite team but an outfit that can make 
it tough on anyone showing a weakness. Washington 
over Philly is an improbable outcome, but so was Wash- 
ington winning in Denver, and look how that turned out. 


Expect the Redskins to treat the Eagles’ defense to a heavy dose of Davis. 


The Skins were down 10-3 at halftime. They'd lost 
three fumbles and dropped four passes, and their quar- 
terback, Tony Banks, had been knocked out with a con- 
cussion. Kent Graham—a pickup after George was 
released following the second game, a guy who'd been 
cut by four teams—was running the show. He hadn’t 
thrown a pass since last December. Somehow, though, 
Washington gutted out the victory. Graham threw two 
touchdown passes, and the sideline shots of Schot- 
tenheimer, jaw thrust out, sleet coating his hair and 
collar, were of amodern-day Ahab, steering his ship to 
a vengeful destiny. Never mind the multiple wideouts 
and frilly stuff; the Redskins seemed to be saying, We'll 
pound away with our 234-pound hammer, Stephen 
Davis; play stiff defense; and hang in. 

I'm trying, you understand, to build a case for a Wash- 
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ington upset. The Redskins and 
Philly have split their series for 
the last five years. This year the 
Vet hasn't been a friendly place 
for the Eagles, who've gone 2-3 
at home. Do! see an upset? Afraid 
not. Whoever winds up as the 
Washington quarterback, Banks or Graham, is going 
to have his hands full with the Eagles’ blitz scheme and 
the strong coverage behind it. Philly is the pick. 

Here was the dilemma facing Bill Belichick, one 
of the league's most talented defensive strategists, 
when the Patriots took on the Rams on Sunday night. 
He treated Kurt Warner & Co. to an exotic collection 
of blitzes, and for a while that strategy created prob- 
lems for St. Louis. However, no quarterback gets to 
his hot reads, his blitz~control mechanism, as quick- 
ly or accurately as Warner does. He tore up New Eng- 
land with his precise flips. But to sit back and play 
coverage against the Rams is 
asking for trouble. So what do 
you do? 

The Bucs came up with a solu- 
tion when they took St. Louis to 
the wire in the NFC title game two 
seasons ago. They stayed in their 
zones, kept everything in front 
of them and hammered receivers 
as soon as they touched the ball. 
But those were the [999 Bucs. 

This year’s Bucs haven't been 
tackling as well, although they 
showed some fire against the Bears 
last weekend—until Chicago 
crossed them up by going deep; 
then things fell apart. Tampa Bay 
faces the Rams on Monday night, 
and | wouldn't be surprised to see 
Mike Martz take the same ap- 
proach that Chicago did, for a 
while, anyway. If the Bucs come 
out smoking, as they did against 
the Bears, | see a narrow Rams 
victory. If the loss to Chicago has extinguished the 
fire, it could be worse. 

Quick picks: Patriots over the Saints in Foxboro, if 
New England avoids turnovers. The Bears will beat the 
Vikings in Minnesota. The Ravens will bounce back 
against the Jaguars, who don't have the defensive mus- 
cle to do what the Browns did to Elvis Grbac. Tennessee, 
seeking revenge, still has problems with Pittsburgh's 
rush, so I'll give this one to the Steelers. San Francis- 
co is a young team given to inconsistencies, but | still 
like the 49ers in a mild upset over the Colts. Finally, 
here’s an intriguing matchup: Raiders versus Giants. Two 
weeks ago the Seahawks gave the world 319 reasons 
why you can run on Oakland, and though that will sure- 
ly be on the Giants’ minds, | don’t see it happening again. 
The Raiders get my vote. —Paul Zimmerman 
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as a team, eight University of Woming™ 
runners made the fateful choice to head home :, 
on the state’s most treacherous highway 
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HEY ARE lucky. The 

morning’s freeze has 

given way, leaving the 

temperature cool but 

bearable. Still, they 

stamp their feet, sprout 
goose bumps, giggle. What do you expect? 
They're naked, nothing but the sneakers on 
their feet to guard against the night, the 
mountain air, anyone watching. Their bod- 
ies tighten. Someone yelps, and they move 
at once, a pack of 15 young men running 
naked because this a University of Wyoming 
cross-country tradition, because this morn- 
ing brought the season’s first snowfall, be- 
cause they are young and they can. 

Does anyone see them? What if a Laramie 
cop cruises by? The young men 
whoop and laugh, breathing 
easily. One tosses firecrackers 
without breaking stride. The 
world, as they love to say, is di- 
vided between distance runners 
and candy-asses, and—come 
on, now—how many sub-five- 
minute milers can a doughnut- 
heavy policeman chase down? 
They fly past the Classroom 
Building, shout hellos to the 
statue of Ben Franklin, cross the 
expanse of Prexy’s Pasture: a 
fleet of thin arms and highly 
muscled legs, hair catching the 
occasional flash of light. Their 
ears pick up the revelry of a 
campus Saturday night. Now 
they jog in place on a corner of 15th Street, 
waiting for a green light, and they hear the 
gratifying sound of sorority girls in shock: 
“Hey! They’re naked!” 

They cruise down sorority row and, with 
their backs to the Rockies, bear down for 
the stretch run to the Fieldhouse. They are 
shy, brainy men, none of them a great suc- 
cess with women. They spend their free 
time running over rocks and roots and 
packed-down dirt, twisting ankles and 
grinding knees to powder. They are 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23 years old. Their skin is pale, a 
milky blur fading into the blackness. 
Snowmelt splashes up their legs. 

Giddy from exposure and their audacity, 
some shout as they round into the parking 
lot. Their clothes wait in a car. They’ve 
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pulled it off. Yes, it’s a rush. They feel their 
hearts beating. They are young, so no one 
says this is a moment to remember. No one 
says it is something close to beautiful. 

It is 9:45 p.m. on Sept. 8, 2001. In three 
days the world will rock with a terrifying 
new motion; in less than a week, Prexy’s Pas- 
ture will fill with thousands of students grap- 
pling with the Sept. 11 attacks. Very soon, 
more than half the runners will be gone. 


Eight 

IN THE SMALL HOURS of Sunday, 
Sept. 16, eight members of the Wyoming 
cross-country team, jammed into a Jeep 
Wagoneer and traveling north on Highway 
287, just short of a six-building town called 
Tie Siding, saw the headlights of a one-ton 
truck hurtling toward them out of the dark. 
Within seconds, all eight—Cody Brown, 
Kyle Johnson, Josh Jones, Justin Lambert- 


Bélanger, Morgan McLeland, Kevin Salver- 
son, Nick Schabron and Shane Shatto— 
were dead, Seven of them catapulted from 
the vehicle and landed as far as 100 feet 
away. It was the worst traffic accident in 
Wyoming history. Officers on the scene de- 
scribed it as a war zone. 

“If you'd seen the picture of the Wag- 
oneer, you’d know why,’ says Kerry Shat- 
to, Shane’s father. “The car was gutted. 
There’s nothing from the engine block to 
the back: no roof, no side, no seats. He 
cleaned the car out and drove through.” 

The truck’s driver, Clinton Haskins, a 
21-year-old steer wrestler on the universi- 
ty’s rodeo team, was arrested that day and 
charged with eight counts of aggravated 
homicide by vehicle. According to prose- 


cutors, a blood test Haskins was given two 
hours after the crash gauged his blood- 
alcohol level at .16 (the legal limit is .10); 
fresh from a party and speeding south to 
Fort Collins, Colo., to patch things up with 
his girlfriend, Haskins had drifted over the 
center line and smashed into the Jeep. He 
suffered cuts and bruises, but he didn’t 
break a bone. 

None of the runners in the Jeep knew 
Haskins, but he was more than a fellow 
student. Although raised over the state bor- 
der in the ranch country of Maybell, Colo., 
Haskins had competed against many 
Wyoming boys in high school, he was in a 
wedding last summer with one of Shane 


Band of brothers Cowboys runners 
such as (from left) Jons, Johnson, Shatto, 
Schabron and Lambert-Bélanger hung 
together on and off the course. 
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Shatto’s cousins, and his name was known 
to the families of four Wyoming runners. 
This isn’t unusual. With a population 
smaller than that of Washington, D.C., and 
a governor whose home number is listed 
in the phone book, Wyoming often feels 
like America’s biggest small town. People 
connect across hundreds of miles through 
a web of relations and friendships woven 
over generations, and an eyent like the one 
at Tie Siding sends shock waves through- 
out the state. “Only something like 470,000 
people live here,’ says Wyoming rodeo 
coach George Howard. “We still all get to- 
gether for lunch on Sunday afternoon.” 
That night the closest thing to a stranger 
sat in the back of the Jeep. Justin Lambert- 
Bélanger, a 20-year-old sophomore, knew 
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nothing about Wyoming’s culture of drink- 
ing and driving or the notoriously dangerous 
stretch of highway he was traveling. He 
barely knew the teammates beside him. He’d 
transferred to Wyoming only three weeks 
before, and only one thing had become clear 
to him and his teammates: Lambert- 
Bélanger was the best runner of them all. 
In the Cowboys’ first two races (a four- 
miler at home and an 8K in Fort Collins), 
Lambert-Bélanger had finished first for 


Wyoming even though he was still adjust- 
ing to the altitude. He’d grown up in Tim- 
mins, Ont., won Canada’s junior steeple- 
chase in 2000, spent a year at tiny 
Campbell University in North Carolina. 
Word got around that he’d turned down 
scholarship offers from Memphis, Hous- 
ton and Illinois. He had the calm of some- 
one with nothing to prove. “It was real cool, 
the clarity he had,’ says fellow Cowboys 
runner Jason Delaney. 


Mourning after Following a 
candlelight vigil on campus, a flood of 
flowers—and a shrine—remained. 


On Sept. 11, in fact, Lambert- 
Bélanger had shaken off the day’s 
tumult long enough to focus on De- 
laney’s stride. “He noticed that my 
foot was striking four or five inches 
behind my hips,’ Delaney says. “It 
made a huge difference. He stud- 
ied the sport. He always had a rea- 
son for what he did.” 

What clinched Lambert-Bélanger’s 
decision to come to Wyoming was 
the prospect of pushing himself 
against altitude, the idea of months 
spent coursing through silent hills. 
Wyoming was desolate; it felt like 
home. After one practice run up in 
the Happy Jack trails, Justin had 
implored his father, Richard, who 
was visiting, to check out the trails’ 
spectacular scenery. “Dad, it’s in- 
credible,” he said. “You’ve got to 
see it.” 

His mother, Lucie, had written 
him an e-mail a week before the ac- 
cident, asking if he was content. 
“Yes,” he replied. That’s the reason 
his parents aren’t consumed by the 
cruel fact that they sent their child 
away to a new school only to have 
him die. It’s why they won’t second- 
guess the choice he made. When 
they flew'to Laramie to attend the 
university’s memorial service for 
the runners, the Lambert-Bélangers 
and their three remaining children 
immediately drove to the trails 
above town, and later up to the rare air of 
the Snowy Mountains. They imagined their 
son running the dirt road. 

“We needed the peace,” Lucie says. 
“That’s where he was happy.” 
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Seven 

MORE VICTIMS of Osama Bin Laden: 
That’s how some people in Wyoming see 
the deaths at Tie Siding. When news of the 
accident broke, it created only a small stir 
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outside the insular world of college track 
and field. What normally would have been 
considered a singular tragedy registered 
like a pinch following a punch in the face. 
Who could muster energy for eight, after 
a week in which thousands died in New 
York City, Washington and Pennsylvania? 

Yet, some say, the terrorist attacks were 
the routine-shattering act that led those boys 
to Highway 287. They have a point: With- 
out Sept. 11, no one would have been near- 
ly as receptive to the transforming power of 
the team’s annual 12-mile mountain run the 
morning before the accident. The universi- 


ty canceled all sporting events for 10 days 
following the terrorist attacks, and a com- 
bination of the week’s uncertainty and the 
Snowy Mountains’ remote beauty fused the 
team as nothing ever had. No one wanted 
to let that new camaraderie slip away. 
“Usually when we get back, they scatter,’ 
coach Jim Sanchez says. “That day, they felt 
so good, they wanted to hang around to- 
gether. The accident was just a carryover.” 
For 21 years Sanchez has been a fixture 
in Laramie, a high-altitude expert with a 
talent for mining excellence out of athletes 
the glamour running schools pass over. 


Next year, he’d figured, was the earliest he 
could hope to compete again for a Moun- 
tain West Conference (MWC) title. How- 
ever, during that mountain run on Sept. 15, 
Sanchez began to wonder. For the first time 
in memory, each runner was healthy. Many 
responded to the 10,000-foot altitude with 
personal bests. At the finish, at Lake Owen, 
Sanchez sensed something good in the air. 
He says, “You could feel they felt it: We've 
got a team now.” 

“This is the best I’ve ever felt,’ Josh 
Jones, a 22-year-old senior who was adding 
cross-country to his specialty, the 800 me- 


ters, said after the run. Jones, who was 
from Yoder, Wyo., spent August in Oregon 
with his mother, Nancy Vasa, and there he 
divided his day not by meals but by runs— 
three of them, six-plus miles apiece. He 
could play guitar and uncork irreverent 
Jimmy Buffett songs, but he had little time 
for nonsense or complaining. “Running 
was everything to him,’ Vasa says. “Josh 
would come home to see family but most- 
ly to train. When he got off the plane, he’d 
say, ‘How far can I run at sea level?’ and 
“How quickly can I recover?’ ” 

On every visit to Oregon, Josh made a 


‘ 


Sole survivor Haskins 
(above) plowed his one-ton 
truck through the runners’ 
car (left) and escaped 
without serious injury. 


point of running at the Pre- 
fontaine Track in Eugene, 
to feel like his hero, Steve 
Prefontaine. He’d visit the 
spot called Pre’s Rock, 
where the track legend died 
in a car crash in 1975. In 
August, Josh and Nancy had 
one of those abstract con- 
versations about death, the 
kind you have when you 
feel as if you can run forev- 
er. Cremate me, Josh said, and sprinkle me 
over Pre’s Rock. Two months later she fol- 
lowed his instructions to the letter. 


Six 

DAVID SALVERSON feared the road. 
He didn’t want his first-born son, Kevin, 
driving after dark on any highway, espe- 
cially 287. “I told him horror stories,’ David 
says. There was the time David was driv- 
ing south on 287 and came upon a jack- 
knifed tractor-trailer sprawled across a 
patch of black ice. And the time he was dri- 
ving north from Fort Collins, and a car 


Seven of the runners catapulted from the 


Jeep and landed as far as 100 feet away. 
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passing in the opposite direction 
ran him off the road, faces in the 
car’s windows laughing as he 
swerved. “I told Kevin often, ‘You 
stay off that road} ” he says. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 15, 
however, Kevin and his teammates, 
still abuzz from that morning’s run, 
were talking about a road trip 
down to Fort Collins. Those in the 
group who thought about High- 
way 287’s dangers figured what 
everyone figures: not me. 

The 60-mile stretch between 
Fort Collins and Laramie attracts 
lead-footed truckers, overaggres- 
sive students and anyone willing 
to brave its two- (and occasional- 
ly three-) lane liabilities for the 
sake of a shortcut. The road is de- 
ceptive. It’s easily driven in day- 
light and dry weather, but night 
and Wyoming’s mercurial climate 
alter the equation. Since 1990, 28 
people have died just on the 
21-mile stretch from the Colorado border 
to Laramie. “It’s a death trap,’ Laramie 
mayor Joe Shumway says of 287. “There’s 
something wrong there.” 

Too often the wrong finds its way to the 
Wyoming athletic department. In the last 17 
years crashes on 287 have killed a Cow- 
boys football player and a former golfer, 
left another former football player para- 
lyzed, caused permanent brain injuries to 
a volleyball coach and left a former female 
basketball player unable to walk without 
two canes. In 1992 Debra Shaw, the wife 
of Gordon Shaw, a Cowboys assistant foot- 
ball coach at the time, was driving her 


Lifesavers Shane Shatto got his father, Kerry (left), and 
brother, Brady, to become volunteer firefighters in their hometown. 


ular 19-year-old sophomore, to tell anyone to 
stay off a particular road. He’d say, “Go with 
the flow; and though he had enough com- 
petitive fire to go more than a year in high 
school without losing an 800-meter heat, 
his dad was always startled to see how Kevin 
could shut down the fire. He wasn’t one to 
worry or fear. Not, especially, on a night 
when the flow felt so good. 

At 3:30 a.m. on Sept. 16, two hours after 
the accident, Jennifer Vessa, a 20-year-old 
junior and the university’s best cross-coun- 
try runner last year, was returning from 
Denver on 287. Like her teammates, Vessa 
had no fear about driving that night. Much 


them, and for the last time. 
These days Vessa is scared to 
sleep, because she'll dream about 
them and not want to wake. 


Five 

THE PROSECUTION has made 
the court appearances of Clint 
Haskins into a parade of damn- 
ing evidence. Court documents 
show that Haskins has a history 
of scrapes with the law involving 
drinking: In November 1998 and 
January 2000 he was cited in 
Laramie as a minor under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. State trooper 
Dave Rettinger, one of the offi- 
cers at the Tie Siding crash site, 
testified on Sept. 26 that Hask- 
ins was driving with an expired 
license on the night of the crash 
and that the ambulance he rode 
in afterward “reeked” of alcohol. 
Investigators also testified that 
Nick Schabron was driving his 
Jeep at 62 mph and in the proper lane, 
while Haskins was going 76 when he 
crossed over the line to meet it. 

None of this comes as a surprise to any- 
one familiar with Wyoming. The state has 
one of the highest levels of underage drink- 
ing in the nation, and its liberal open- 
container policies allow alcohol to be con- 
sumed in automobiles. Before setting out 
on that Saturday night, Schabron, a 
20-year-old sophomore, told his mother, 
Joan, that he’d be driving a group to Fort 
Collins. When she begged him to be care- 
ful, he assured her he wouldn’t drink. (His 
autopsy blood-alcohol level would be 0.00.) 


Kerry waited for a sign: Did Shane know? 


minivan on 287 with two of their three 
young daughters when the van was hit and 
thrown into a ditch. All survived, but Debra 
was hospitalized for five weeks, and nine 
years later Aubrey Shaw, who was six 
months old at the time of the accident, still 
has only limited use of her right hand. 

“I don’t drive it? university president 
Philip Dubois says of 287. “Fort Collins is 
one of the amenities we point to: a pretty 
nice-sized city within a short drive. Unfor- 
tunately, the drive is extremely dangerous.” 

Still, it wasn’t in Kevin Salverson, a joc- 
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Did he have time to scream? 


of her trip had been slowed by fog, but the 
sky above Tie Siding was clear. Police cars 
sat at angles across the road. Vessa de- 
toured down the side of the highway, into 
a ditch and up again, past spotlights glint- 
ing off bent metal and shattered glass. 
Cody Brown was her best friend. She’d 
known Morgan McLeland since seventh 
grade. She’d gone out with Shane Shatto. 
She had no idea then that she was passing 


“It’s not you I’m worried about,’ Joan told 
her son. “It’s some drunk driver.” 

At the funeral the palms of Nick’s hands 
still bore the imprint of the steering wheel. 
He was the only passenger not thrown from 
the Jeep. Since the accident public meetings 
have been held about widening 287, but the 
victims’ families worry that the road’s rep- 
utation will obscure the crash’s true cause. 

“When someone drinks and drives it is 
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intentional,” Schabron’s brother Greg wrote 
in a letter to the Laramie Daily Boomerang 
on Sept. 30. “A person doesn’t accidental- 
ly get drunk, drive his truck without a li- 
cense down the highway on the wrong side 
of the road. [Haskins] made his decision 
when he turned the ignition to that truck, 
and now he must accept the consequences 
of his actions.” 

The crash at Tie Siding has propelled peo- 
ple in Laramie, only 16 miles to the north, 
and beyond into a frenzy of self- 
examination, with both the state’s image as 
a bastion of macho self-reliance and its con- 
servative political establishment coming 
under fire. The tragedy sliced to the heart 
of Laramie with no less emotional force than 
the gay-bashing murder of Wyoming fresh- 
man Matthew Shepard in 1998. Alcohol 
abuse has replaced intolerance as the issue 
of the moment. “When eight students die, 
it’s a wake-up call? Shumway says. “Laramie 
is not a cowboy town anymore.” 

Greg Schabron knows. These days, 
Laramie is the university. Greg, Nick and 
the six other Schabron kids grew up in the 
town’s mainstream. Greg, who graduated 
last spring, was an all-MWC runner and is 
sure that Nick could have surpassed him. 
In the weeks since the accident, Greg has 
run every day, sometimes with the surviv- 
ing Cowboys, spending as much time with 
the team as he did his final two years as a 
student. He’s thinking of training for a spot 
in the 2004 Olympic trials. He has never felt 


Laramie and pleaded not guilty. The 
Schabron and Shatto families were there, 
and so was Karen Perkins, the mother of 
21-year-old senior Cody Brown. With her 
own mother beside her, Perkins wore a but- 
ton on her chest, the one with a black 
winged foot with an “8” in the middle. “I 
wanted him to see me?’ she says of Haskins. 
“I wanted him to see my heart broken.” 
Haskins hasn’t dropped out of sight. He’s 
back in class at Wyoming, awaiting a Feb- 
ruary trial that, with a 20-year maximum 
sentence on each count, could put him 
away until the year 2162. “I don’t think 
there’s any question his life has been ru- 


— 


cidents. None of the parents of the eight 
runners have demanded that Haskins rot 
in jail for life. They ricochet between for- 
giveness and rage, sadness and shock so 
often that they don’t know what they feel. 

The day after hearing their son had been 
killed, Justin Lambert-Bélanger’s parents 
came across a high school essay in which 
he had written, “I want to change the way 
people are. .. , Maybe I could make [films] 
that would change the way men see women 
or the way murder victims’ families see 
their loved ones’ killer.” 

“It’s like he left us a message: Don’t hold 
on to it?’ says Lucie Lambert-Bélanger. 


“Tf I could trade myself for eight, I would,’ 


says Jons. “It would be an easy trade.” 


faster. “I don’t know how to explain it?’ says 
Greg. “The pain doesn’t hurt as much any- 
more. I don’t think about running when ’m 
running. I think about the guys.” 

It’s when he stops that the pain returns. 
On Sept. 15, Nick had asked Greg if he could 
borrow Greg’s Chevy Suburban, which was 
bigger and sturdier than the Wagoneer. Greg 
turned him down. “Part of me wants to get 


” 


in a car and just disappear,’ he says. 


Four 

JUST BEFORE 11 a.m. on Thursday, 
Oct. 11, Haskins rose in an upstairs court- 
room at the Albany County Courthouse in 
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ined,’ Dubois says, “and that’s not some- 
thing we should minimize.” Howard, the 
Cowboys rodeo coach, echoes the univer- 
sity president. “He’s got to live with those 
eight deaths,’ he says of Haskins. “That’s 
traumatic enough. Now they want to put 
another 160 years on him?” (Neither Hask- 
ins’s family nor his lawyer responded to 
requests for comment for this article.) 
Dubois was stunned to learn a week after 
the accident that Haskins, an agricultural 
business major set to graduate this spring, 
would be returning to his studies a few days 
later. Dubois worried that students would 
seek reprisals. So far there have been no in- 


Haskins hasn’t apologized for his actions 
on Sept. 16—his bond agreement forbids 
him to contact the victims’ families—and 
his not-guilty plea and return to school 
have shaken the families. More than any- 
thing, they want him to take responsibili- 
ty. “At this point I think this would be fair: 
that he spend at least 40 years in jail? says 
Richard Johnson, father of Kyle. “That 
would [release] him at age 60, and most 
likely his parents would have died and he 
would never have children. He denied us 
a lot. He took away our child.” 

What Karen Perkins wants is something 
she can hardly articulate. Disaster imbued 


Road warrior Jons, here following the 
path that the team last ran together, carries 
on despite his pain, physical and emotional. 


her son Cody Brown with a great compas- 
sion. When he was six, nearly two years 
after his parents’ divorce, his dad commit- 
ted suicide. As Cody drifted into adoles- 
cence, Karen worried that he too might 
consider killing himself. No, her son told 
her, he had no desire to die. He never quite 
grew up—trading Pokémon cards and col- 
lecting GI Joes to the end—but he was also 
drawn to people in pain. Sanchez’s wife, 
Veronica, was stricken with cancer five 
years ago, and Cody later adopted the fam- 
ily, taking care of their teenage daughter, 
Amanda, as if she were his younger sister. 

“T was in the hospital in Denver, and I’d 
always worry, Who’s taking care of my 
kids?” says Veronica. “But Cody would say, 
‘T’ve got it covered, Roni. Get better’? He’d 
show up and say, ‘I wanted to see how you 
were. Or call: ‘I know Coach is going to be 
busy. Do you need anything?’ ” 

Karen is an office coordinator for a pe- 
diatric dentist in Hudson, Colo., and in the 


When she wanted to swim 
with the dolphins, you didn’t 
just give her an ocean. You gave 
her a boat, a guide and 


an introduction to Shamu. Thanks. 


tening illness, contact 
us at 1-800-722-WISH or 
® www.makeawish.org. 


Wish kid Raquel, Age 10 


summer of 2000, Cody accompanied her 
boss to Romania to help treat the teeth of 
children, many of them orphans, stricken 
with AIDS. Cody came back determined to 
go to dental school and then go on mis- 
sions like the one to Romania for the rest of 
his life. In the weeks after Sept. 16, Karen 
would impulsively call Cody’s cell phone, 
hoping for .. . she doesn’t know what she 
was hoping for. 

After Haskins pleaded innocent, Karen 
waited outside the courtroom. When Hask- 
ins emerged, he looked her in the eye and 
said, “Hello.” Her mind spun: Did he just 
say that? Yes, he did. She opened her mouth, 
but nothing came out. She felt her moth- 
er grab her and pull her away. She needed 
her mother. The man who killed her son 
had just said hello. 


Three 


NO ONE who knows a distance runner 
can be surprised: Although the crash crip- 
pled the Wyoming cross-country team, 
leaving it with only three members— 
four shy of the official minimum for 
competition—there was little thought of 


suspending the season. Everyone knew the 
team had to go on, not for rah-rah reasons 
but because to those who endure the miles, 
running is no pastime or hobby or, God 
knows, a path to making money as a pro 
athlete. Running is who they are. Running 
is how they talk to and about themselves. 
After the first ugly hours of that Sunday 
morning, after the who and the how many 
had finally been confirmed, Greg Schabron 
and his former teammate Chris Jons, the 
Cowboys’ captain, drove to the Happy Jack 
trails above Laramie and raced in silence 
through the paths of the forest. 

“Runners run,” Jons says. “It’s how we 
deal with stress. It’s where we talk with 
God. Whenever something goes wrong, 
runners run.” 

Distance runners run: Nine hundred, 
1,000, sometimes even 1,200 miles a sum- 
mer, the equivalent of nearly four mara- 
thons a week. Runners tinker: with stride, 
with training methods, with footwear. It’s 
no coincidence that at Wyoming most of 
the cross-country runners study engineer- 
ing or the sciences—and last year’s team 
GPA was 3.78. They’re computer geeks at 
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heart, and the machine they’re most 
interested in is the human body. They 
want to make it as efficient as possi- 
ble under the most trying conditions, 
and on the trail they need one an- 
other to monitor the thing they can’t 
see: themselves. Because training 
takes so much time, the runners usu- 
ally live and study together. 

At schools like Wyoming, there’s 
the chance for a runner to boil his life 
to the essence and live in a world of 
common obsession. At 20, Kyle John- 
son had achieved the runner’s nir- 
vana. School came so easily to him— 
a straight-A junior civil-engineering 
major, he got the first B of his life last se- 
mester in a microbiology course—that he 
could pour all his energy into the sport. 
Clothes, looks, all the things that obsess so 
many of his peers, held no value for Kyle. 
His hair flopped over his head like a de- 
molished bird’s nest. He radiated a sincer- 
ity that leaves friends crying at the men- 
tion of his name. 

In August, Johnson had his picture taken 
with his grandfather who'd run track at 
Wyoming two generations earlier, and by 
then the grandson had arranged his days 
exactly the way he wanted them. He ran 
furiously over the summer, working long 
hours in a lab and then logging more than 


THE RACE is over before it begins. The 
Cowboys show up in Boulder, Colo., on 
this crystalline Saturday morning, Oct. 6, 
to compete for the first time since the 
crash, and that is a victory. They are dec- 
imated. The three surviving runners— 
Delaney, Jons and freshman Arte Huhn— 
are here, as well as two activated redshirts 
and three middle-distance runners who 
are in no shape to run against powerhouse 
Colorado or much of the rest of the field at 
the Rocky Mountain Shootout. Four 
sprinters from the Wyoming women’s track 
team have come to run the women’s race 
in support. “I guess I can’t label them 


says, and then he begins to do just that. 

Over the last few years, the coach has 
taken a pounding. Leaflets around Laramie 
still offer a $50,000 reward for information 
about Amy Wroe Bechtel, one of his former 
runners, who disappeared while jogging in 
the Wind River Mountains in 1997, and last 
summer another cross-country alum, Erin 
Engle, died base-jumping from a mountain 
in the Italian Alps. “These are my boys!” 
Sanchez cried at the Sept. 25 memorial 
service for the eight who died at Tie Sid- 
ing. “I never say, ‘It can’t get any worse, ” 
he says now. “I never say that anymore.” 

His only regret, he says, is never having 
gone fly-fishing with Morgan McLeland. 


The parents of the runners ricochet between 
forgiveness and rage, sadness and shock. 


900 miles in nightly runs across his home- 
town of Riverton, Wyo. He’d had a couple 
dates with a girl, and, as his father says, 
“This was a big accomplishment.” Before 
long, though, the girl was gone, and when 
his parents asked why, Kyle cheerily 
summed it up. “This is my life? he said. “I 
work, I run and I sit on my ass.” 

On the wall of his bedroom Johnson had 
pinned an essay by Brutus Hamilton, the 
renowned track coach at Cal from 1933 to 
65, that said, in part, “When you see 20 or 
30 young men line up for a distance race 
in some meet, don’t pity them. ... These 
are the days of their youth, when they can 
run without weariness; these are their 
buoyant, golden days; and they are run- 
ning because they love it.” 
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candy-asses anymore,’ Sanchez says. 

He smiles. This is after the 8K race, and 
Sanchez is groping for something, anything, 
good to latch on to. All morning it has been 
a scene of unrelieved sorrow. Some of his 
runners wear stickers commemorating the 
dead; some have fresh tattoos on their legs 
or backs. On the backs of his training shoes 
Huhn has scrawled I WILL NEVER FOR- 
GET YOU GUYS. Delaney, nursing a 
sprained ankle, crosses the line first for the 
Cowboys, finishing eighth in the Division I 
standings with a 27:10. The others strag- 
gle in one by one, the team finishing third 
out of four Division I squads. Afterward a 
stream of runners from all over the West 
stops by to comfort with a pat or a word. “I 
see the kids, I feel for them, I cry? Sanchez 


“Morgan, oh, the kid loved to fish,’ Sanchez 
says. McLeland, a junior, was a special case. 
The brother of a former Wyoming runner, 
he’d come to Laramie as one of the state’s 
most highly touted high school stars, a 
cross-country champion for powerhouse 
Campbell County High in Gillette. Howev- 
er, stress fractures in his legs plagued him 
his first two years in Laramie, and he hadn't 
come close to being a force. Yet you could 
never count him out. McLeland struggled 
with a reading disability all the way into 
high school, but he learned to compensate 
for it and decided he wanted to teach. “He 
was a spectacular guy, always happy, a con- 
stant smile on his face” says Delaney, 
McLeland’s best friend. When McLeland 
heard that a runner from his high school 


would surely break his state 5K course 
record this fall, he said, “That’s what should 
happen, and I’m going to be there to see it” 
The day before he died, McLeland told 
Sanchez he’d beaten his injury and would 
again be the runner he had been. 

Five weeks after the crash, McLeland’s 
course record was broken in Douglas. 
Sanchez was there, recruiting. A five-time 
conference coach of the year, he has shaped 
14 All-Americas, and his 1995 team was 
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Lasting images In late October 
the families of (from far left) Johnson, 
Salverson, McLeland, Schabron and 
Shatto gathered outside Laramie. 


ranked 11th in the nation. Never- 
theless, Sanchez is one of the few 
Wyoming head coaches without a 
university car. “He’s been so good 
to my kids,” says Debbie McLeland. 
“More than a coach: He’s been a 
father.” That’s why, a few hours 
after their son’s record was broken, 
Debbie and her husband, Jim, 
signed a piece of paper and handed 
it to Sanchez. Then they handed 
him the keys to Morgan’s truck. “He need- 
ed one,” Debbie says. Now when Sanchez 
goes fly-fishing, Morgan can take him. 


One 

AT 1 P.M. on Tuesday, Sept. 25, a car and 
a pickup truck rolled to a stop at mile 
marker 417 on Highway 287, a few hun- 
dred yards south of Tie Siding. Inside were 
Kerry Shatto and his wife, Margo; their 
four parents; their daughter and surviving 


IT REVOLUTIONIZED 


son; and Kerry’s brother. Kerry got out and 
walked in the ditch alongside the pave- 
ment, kicking the scrubby grass and beer 
cans. His father, Earl, gathered pieces of 
the shattered Jeep Wagoneer—door latch- 
es, shards of plastic—but Kerry kept wait- 
ing for a gust of wind, a breath, a sound: 
some kind of sign from Shane. Did he 
know? Did he feel it? Did he have time to 
scream? Kerry got nothing. 

Two years ago Shane, at 18, had become 
the youngest firefighter in Wyoming. He 
badgered his dad and brother to volunteer 
too. The brother, Brady, became a cadet, and 
Kerry became a firefighter, jazzed like Shane 
by the beeper calls, the rush to the Douglas 
station, the dispassionate analysis of disas- 
ter. In July, Shane had helped pull the body 
of a 16-year-old Douglas boy through a car’s 
rear window. He liked being responsible. 

A high school state champion in the half 
mile, Shane didn’t run cross-country dur- 
ing his freshman year at Wyoming, but he 
showed up last January in Sanchez’s office. 
Over the summer he ran nearly 700 miles. 
“He'd get up at five in the morning; run to 
work across town five, six miles; get 
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dressed; and stay there till four? Kerry says. 
“Come home, take a nap, take a shower 
and run again. He did that every day.” 

This season Shane, a sophomore with 
freshman eligibility, surprised Sanchez. “All 
of a sudden he was the second man on our 
team,” the coach says. “I grinned and told 
myself, This guy’s the ace up our sleeve. 
Nobody knows about him.” 


Brannon McCullough unmotivated, Shane 
assumed responsibility. Every day he got 
up 30 minutes early to make sure his friend 
went to class. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 18, the afternoon be- 
fore their son’s funeral, Kerry and Margo 
went to see Shane. Kerry still wasn’t sure 
his son was gone: His face had scars, but 
you couldn’t see the cracked skull from the 


wooden board, and Margo’s dad had given 
him the other. For seven hours, Kerry sand- 
ed, routed, notched and nailed, blinking 
away the sawdust and tears. He painted 
and repainted until it looked just right. At 
1:30 a.m., the time of the crash, the cross 
was finished. “This was as close to building 
a coffin as I could get,’ Kerry says. “I want- 
ed to build something for my son.” 


Story of his life: Shatto was always com- 
ing out of nowhere on people. He worked 
harder and beat boys he had no business 
beating. The space between his pectoral 
muscles was convex rather than concave, 
and friends called it his “third boob.” Shat- 
to didn’t mind. He’d laugh and try to imbue 
everyone around him with his fire. When 
personal problems left his good friend 


front. Kerry lowered his hand onto his son’s 
chest, right on the point, the deformity 
that—everyone says—had been inevitable 
because Shane’s heart was so big. For the 
first time, Kerry knew. 

By the following Monday, the stream of 
visitors to the Shattos’ house began to slow, 
and Kerry went into his garage and began 
to work. His father had given him one 
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The next day, at Tie Siding, Kerry and 
his family finished kicking through the 
dust of Mile 417 and then thrust a steel 
stake into the ground and mounted the 
white cross before a barbed-wire fence. 
IN MEMORY OF THE 8, it reads. The 
names, all painted black, are carved into 
the wood: SHANE CODY NICK KYLE 
JOSHUA JUSTIN KEVIN MORGAN, The 
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wind blows unendingly out there, and cars 
and trucks whip loudly past. Come win- 
ter, the ground and everything on it will 
be buried under snow. 


EVERYONE WORRIES about Chris 
Jons. In the first few weeks after the crash, 
he slept two hours a night. He’s got a par- 
tially torn hamstring, nerve damage in one 
foot and a knee that clicks every time he 
bends it, but he’s running as hard as ever. 
He survived a wreck himself about a year 
and a half ago. He’s trying to be strong. No 
one is fooled. “He doesn’t want to show it? 
says Greg Schabron, “but it shows more 
on him than on anybody else.” 

Jons is the perfect captain, 23 years old 
going on 50, one of those people who love 
being in charge. He’s the man who orga- 
nized team dinners and the freshman ini- 
tiations, the road trips to Saratoga, Wyo., 
the naked runs. The night of the crash, Jons 
had gone camping. It was his first night in 
weeks away from his teammates. 

At a candlelight vigil on campus the 
Monday after the accident, Jons stood in 
the rain amid all that flickering light. He 
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stared at the photographs of the eight, 
propped up at the base of the Cowboy stat- 
ue, and he watched everyone drift away as 
the hours passed. He stayed all night, star- 
ing at the pictures, and when the sun crest- 
ed the mountains, he went for a run. 

“If I'd been there, it would’ve been dif- 
ferent,” Jons says of the night of the acci- 
dent. “We'd have left earlier; we'd have left 
later; we'd have gone to Saratoga; we'd be 
in two cars instead of one. I can’t change 
it, but it still hurts. Those guys would’ve 
followed me off a cliff. It’s like I let them 
down. If I could trade myself for eight, I 
would. It would be an easy trade.” 

He is driving along the course of the 
team’s last run, the 12-mile route up in the 
Snowy Mountains. Here’s where we start- 
ed, at Fox Park, Jons says. Here’s the look- 
out point. Here’s Lake Owen. Here are the 
sun-washed plains and the air like cool 
water. Here is Wyoming. Jons loves it all, 
though these days he’s convinced that life 
sucks and soon another disaster will tear 
through Laramie and the nation, too. 

“All of us here are still hurting, but they 
don’t care,” he says of his departed team- 


mates. “Josh is up there talking to Pre- 
fontaine, and the first thing I know Josh said 
to him was, ‘Hey, dude, I died in a car crash 
too’ Kyle’s saying, ‘Guys, let’s not talk track, 
but how do you think I’m going to run this 
week?’ Morgan’s telling God that he’s got a 
stress fracture and needs a bone scan; 
Cody’s doing a little dance; Shane’s sitting 
there grinning; Justin’s not saying much; 
and Kevin and Nick are just goofy, wrestling 
and kicking each other and enjoying them- 
selves. And on Saturdays they’re getting 
ready to run—even if they don’t want to.” 
He stops the truck at the lake, where that 
Saturday run came to an end and they 
munched bananas and began planning the 
road trip. Lambert-Bélanger and Schabron 
had gone down to the waterline to skip 
stones. Jons walks to the edge. Clouds 
hover above. “The sun was shining 
through,” he says. “I remember that.” 
Snowflakes spin into his hair. Jons picks 
up a rock, hurls it and waits for the splash. 
He doesn’t move. Runners run, but only 
old runners know that life has a way of 
catching up to you. Then all you can do is 
stand there and take it. Qo 
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The Life of Reilly 


THE STRONGEST high school 
field hockey player in all of western 
Massachusetts stands 6' 5", weighs 
205 pounds and would look better 
in his skirt if he shaved his legs. His 
name is Ryan Sherburne, and he led 
Mohawk Trail Regional High in 
Shelburne Falls to the state semifi- 
nals this year. Problem is, he’s not 
within a RuPaul chorus line of being a girl. 

Bigger and faster than a Chrysler minivan, Ryan, 17, has a slap 
shot that nearly separated a few girls from their sports bras this 
year. And people are mad about it. “What’s it gonna take—a girl 
being seriously hurt?” asks Longmeadow High coach Ann Si- 
mons. “Parents could sue me for having their kids out there.” 

One of Ryan’s shots doubled over a girl on an opposing team, 
forcing her to the sideline. When Ryan’s father, Bill, asked her 
coach if the girl’s stomach felt better, the coach snarled, “Stom- 
ach? Put it this way: If your son was hit where she got hit, he’d 
still be lying on the field” 

There have been a lot of snarls in Ryan’s direction, and he has 
heard them all. 

Football field is that way, Bubba. 

Pick on somebody your own size! 

Hey, sweetheart, you free after the game? 

“Tt doesn’t bother me?’ says Ryan, a senior midfielder who first 
tried field hockey five years ago while rehabbing from a knee in- 
jury. “I just play, and people can say what they want” 

They’re saying a lot. Parents are worried about their daugh- 
ters’ safety. Mothers on opposing sidelines have screamed, “Kill 
him! Knock him on his ass!” 

“It gets to the point where I don’t want him going to the bath- 
room by himself” says Mohawk Trail coach Lynn Hoeppner. “To 
hear adults taunt a kid. . . . Hard to believe. I say let everyone play-” 

Fine. But does Ryan have to play with girls? “He loves the 
game,’ says Bill, “and there’s nowhere else to play.” 

Ryan isn’t the only one. Seven of the 21 field hockey teams in 
western Massachusetts had at least one boy on their rosters this 
season. Two of the last three Division I state champs have start- 
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ed boys. Amherst-Pelham Regional High’s jayvee girls were led by 
5' 10", 220-pound former football lineman Bradley Bell, who’s 
a freshman and should play on the varsity next year. Long- 
meadow High freshman Maria Koenigs, who’s about the size of 
a parking meter, came home in tears after a game against Bell. “I 
was scared.” she says, “and I don’t think he has a right to come 
into our game and make us scared. Besides, what self-respecting 
guy would wear a skirt to play a game?” 

Not only is Ryan unashamed to wear the Warriors’ pleated 
plaid skirt on the field—even in front of his girlfriend—but he 
also wears it to school on game days, as do all his teammates. 

Opposing coach: C’mon, girls. I’ll bet he puts his skirt on two 
legs at a time, just like you do! 

Boys are a problem that’s whittling away at the fabric of field 
hockey in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. “Playing 
with boys is awful!” one girl wrote on an Internet field hockey site. 
“When you win, people think 
it’s only because of the boys on 
your team. It’s so defeating.” 

For feminists it’s a nasty little 
issue. For one thing the reason 
Ryan can play is that Massa- 
chusetts has an equal rights 
amendment in its constitution. 

Eight years ago the state’s 
Superior Court ruled that the 
amendment applied to athlet- 
ics. That meant boys could not 
be barred from playing on girls’ 
teams. Even though field hockey is as male as jock itch everywhere 
else in the world, the U.S. has zero boys’ high school teams. “We 
lost in court so many times,’ says Paul Wetzel of the Massachu- 
setts Interscholastic Athletic Association, which appealed the court 
ruling, “that we gave up. [The decision] doesn’t make sense, but 
there’s nothing we can do.” 

Of course a judge’s allowing it doesn’t make it right. True, girls 
play on some teams in boys’ sports, but they don’t fundamen- 
tally change those sports. Ryan Sherburne changes the girls’ 
game, as does Brad Bell. 

These parents must have half a brain to permit their hulking 
teenage piles of testosterone to go out in half a dress and whomp 
on girls half their size. Yeah, they have the constitutional right to 
do so, but not the moral right. The next dad who allows it gets a 
field hockey shot right where it hurts. 

And that ain’t the stomach. Qo 


Bigger and 
faster than a 
minivan, he has 
a slap shot that 
has nearly 
separated girls 
from their bras. 
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